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THE ALABAMA CONVENTION. 

THERE is some reason to fear that the British public has 
been a little premature in its gratulations on the subject of 
the Alabama Convention. In fact, we seem to have been 
selling our chickens before they were hatched—cooking our 
hare before it was caught. The confident assurances of Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson and Lord Stanley led the world to believe 
that everything was settled; and when the Convention, 
modified to meet the views of Mr, Seward, was signed by 
Lord Clarendon and the American Minister, it was not un- 
naturally, if, perhaps, a little unthinkingly, concluded that 
all further “ difficulty" between us and our Transatlantic 
cousins was at an end ; that the arrangement of all points 
of difference had been satisfactorily provided for; that 
the interests and honour of both countries had been 
amply secured ; that only matters of fact and questions 
of detail remained to be ascertained and disposed of ; 
that all was to go merry as a marriage bell, and peace, har- 
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mony, and good-fellowship to reign between the Yankees 
and the Britishers, This was a pleasant prospect, after all 
the revilings and bitterness, and the lengthened wordy war- 
fare between Mr. Seward and some four or five English 
Secretaries for Foreign Affairs, to which the deeds, or mis- 
deeds, of Captain femmes and his confréres had given rise ; 
and we regret to find that there is a possibility that it may 
not be realised, 

We have, it seems, yielded a point against which Lord 
Clarendon first, then Farl Russell, then Lord Clarendon 
again, and finally Lord Stanley, energetically protested : 
we have consented to submit the whole matters in dispute to 
the consideration of a commission, including our right to 
recognise the Southern States as belligerents, and our obliga- 
tion, at the demand of foreign Governments, to enforce our 
own municipal Jaws; and, after all, it is possible that 
we may not reap the fruits of our complaisance, The Senate 
of the United States is now deliberating on the Convention 
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concluded by the American Minister in London and our own 
Foreign Secretary for the settlement of the matters in 
dispute between the two countries, and we are told that the 
Senate is not likely to ratify said Convention, Further- 
more, we are assured that General Grant, now really, if not 
nominally, President of the States, is decidedly opposed to 
the terms of the Convention, so far, at least, as the Alabama 
element. is concerned, In these circumstances, and if these 
reports be true, we fear the boasted settlement will turn out 
to be no settlement at all; and that the sores cattked by the 
exploits of the Alabama and her consorts will remain as 
raw as ever, notwithstanding the concessions our Govern- 
ment has made in the hope of healing them, 

And we maintain that consenting to refer the ihole 
matters in dispute to arbitration grasa great concession on 
our part, if our representatives understood the language of 
the Convention in that sense, for if amounts to a surrender 
of our right to judge freely and independently of our policy 
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in reference to foreign States and their quarrels, and admits 
that aforeign State is entitled to call upon us as a matter 
of international right to enforce municipal laws which 
are emanations of our own internal authority and are not 
founded on, and do not spring from, any international 
arrangements whatever, We allude, of course, to the 
Foreign Enlistment Act and to the Royal proclamation for- 
bidding British subjects to afford aid in men or materials of 
war to foreign belligerents. It is quite right that such 
restrictions should exist—that British subjects should be 
debarred from taking part in foreign quarrels and affording 
aid to foreign belligerents without the consent of the British 
Government ; but these restrictions arise out of our own 
municipal laws, and ought to be enforced by the free action 
of our own authorities, and not at the dictation of foreign 
States, which have no sort of right either to make laws for 
us or to prescribe the way in which we shall put in force the 
laws we have made for ourselves, And it seems to us that 
by agreeing to submit to arbitration the question whether 
our municipal laws in reference to this matter are suflicieutly 
stringent, we surrender our independent right of legislating 
for our own citizens, and place ourselves at the command and 
in subjection to the dictates of foreign Governments, Our 
municipal laws may net be sufficiently stringent, and our 
oflicials may net have been sufliciently active in enforcing 
them; but these are points, we take it, for our own con- 
sideration, and not for that of foreign Governments. If 
foreigners suffer damage by the neglect or misconduct of 
British officials, the British Government may be bound to 
afford redress, either through the agency of British legal 
tribunals or by the appointment of such & commission as 
that provided for in the convention lately concluded between 
Great Britain and America; but all questions of policy and 
legislation we ought jealously to reserve for our own sole de- 
cision, On matters of this sort, at all events, we should be 
consistent, and not concede to one State what we have refused 
to ancther, The attempt to effect special legislation at the 
request of the Emperor of the French, a few years ago, cost 
Lord Palmerston office, and the Conspiracy Bill was indig- 
nantly scouted by the unanimous voice of the British people 
and rejected by the nearly unanimous decision of Parliament ; 
and surely what we refused to France we ought not to yield, 
in substance, to the United States; and if we concede, or 
have conceded, all the demands put forth by Mr. Seward, 
we in effect concede to foreign States the right to dictate 
the extent and terms of our internal legislation—a position 
which no State can consent to occupy and yet pretend to 
independence of action, 

The same arguments apply to the questions of re- 
cognising belligerents and conceding belligerent rights, 
The right of judging of the time and the way 
of taking action on these points must rest with 
neutral States, and not with belligerents, or neutral 
States surrender their independence and submit to the 
dictation of belligerents, In recognising the belligerent 
position of the South, our Government simply recognised 
existing facts. From the moment of the inauguration of 
Jefferson Davis as President of the Southern Confederacy, 
there were, de facto, two Governments in what had previously 
been the United States of North America; there were two 
armies contending for possession of the soil; there were, 
to a certain extent, two navies at sea, bearing the flags 
of two distinct nations, The rulers of the Northern States 
themselves recognised these facts when they consented 
to exchange prisoners with the South, and thereby conceded 
belligerent rights ; and that, too, before the same step was 
taken by Great Britain, thcugh we believe there is some dis- 
pute as to whether intelligence of that act on the part of 
Mr, Lincoln's Government had reached this country when 
the Queen's proclamation was issued, That, however, does not 
affect the question, for the material point is not. as to when 
notification of such action being taken by the Northern 
States reached Europe, but when that action really was 
taken, Besides, our right of deciding our own policy re- 
mained intact, whatever the Cabinet of Washington thought 
proper to do; and, in recognising the belligerent position of 
the South, we acted on the same principles, though to a 
lesser extent, as had governed the conduct of our own ruleis 
and those of almost every other country, the United States 
included, on many previous occasions, Thus, Great Britain 
recognised the independence, not merely the belligerent 
position, of the South American Republics, despite the 
protest of Spain; she, and the rest of Europe with 
her, recognised the independence of Greece and Belgium, 
despite the protests of Turkey and Holland; all the 
world recognised the Italian kingdom, and the incor- 
poration therein of Naples, Sicily, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
and the Umbrian Marches, despite the protests of Francis II,, 
the Pope, and the other dispossessed Princes ; the United States, 
in effect, recognised the Hungarian republic under Kossuth, 
despite the protest of Austria, by protecting Hungarians, 
subjects of Austria, on board United States ships of war; in 
fine, Franee, Spain, and Holland recognised the independence 
of the United States of America, despite the protest of Great 
Britain ; and not only so, but lent them active military aid in 
as-erting that independence, It is true that England declared 
war against France, Spain, and Holland for so doing ; but 
that was for the overtact of lending effective military and naval 
aid, more than on account of the mere act of recognition, 
Perhaps Spain, Turkey, and Holland might have been justified 
in declaring war against Great Britain, had they been in a 
position to do so, for the part she took as regards South 


America, Greece, and Relginm ; but surely a casns belli would 
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| hardly lie for recognising the facts that during a certain 


period of time—from the inauguration of Jefferson Davis, 
that is, till the surrender of Johnston's army—there were 
two parties in the United States, and that those two parties 
were fighting against each other, And the head and front 
of Great Britain’s offending had this extent : no more. We 
are not now concerned with the merits of the quarrel that 
existed in the United States from 1860 till 1865, We have 
only to do with our own action while it lasted ; and that 
action, it seems to us, was justified by the conduct of the 
Government at Washington itself as well as by numerous 
precedents in the history of Great Britain and of other 
countries, the United States included, 

Besides, there is a further point on which, as we think, 
the recognition of the belligerency of the South by Great 
Britain was for the advantage of the North. Where there 
is no recognition of belligerency, there can be no acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of war; and if no war, no blockade, 
British merchant-ships would have been as free to enter the 
ports of the South, and to carry whatever cargoes they 
pleased there, as they ever had been; and the Government 
at Washington would, as representing the United States, 
have been responsible for all damage, hindrance, and 
annoyance inflicted upon British traders not only by the 
blockading squadron, but by the adherents of the Southern 
Confederacy, who, on the theory of the non-existence of 
war or of separate jurisdiction, would still have been 
citizens of the United States; and, as the Washington 
Government claimed to represent the United States, it would 
have been liable to make good all injury inflicted upon neu- 
trals, not only by its own armies and navy, but by its rebellious 
citizens as well, Our recognition of the belligerency of the 
South saved the North from this responsibility, and ought 
not, therefore, to be made a ground of quarrel, but the 
reverse, 

It may be thought, perhaps, that it is somewhat late in 
the day to revive all these points of controversy now ; and, 
for our own part, we would have been content to let them 
rest had the Convention signed by Lord Clarendon and Mr, 
Johnson been frankly accepted on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; but as the whole question is likely to be opened 
up afresh by the United States, it is not amiss to show the 
Americans that that Convention, as they interpret its 
language, concedes to them more than they were in reason 
and justice entitled to demand, 


THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


Ovn readers are already aware, from the remarks of our 
Theatrical Lounger a few weeks since, that the internal arrange- 
ments of the new Gaiety Theatre are of the most complete and 
convenient kind, This theatre has been built under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. OC. J, Phipps, architect, on the site of the Strand 
Music-Hall and some adjoining properties, which give it a 
frontage on the Strand, Exeter-street, Catherine-street, and 
Wellington-street, The Strand front of the music-hall remains 
almost as formerly, A few modifications, however, have neces- 
sarily been made on the ground story by the formation of the 
approach to the stalls and boxes of the theatre. The rooms over 
this entrance and the new building along the Strand and Catherine- 
street will form a restaurant, entirely distinct from the theatre, 
but with a corridor of access from every tier of the theatre. The 
entrance in the Strand leads by a few steps to the level of the 
stalls, and by a spacious staircase to the balcony or grand tier 
and the upper boxes, Another entrance, also on this level, is in 
Exeter-street, on the other side of the stalls, which, though 
designed specially as a private entrance for the Royal family, 
is available as an exit-way in case of sudden panic, there 
being a stone staircase from the entrance to the highest 
floor of the theatre, with communication on every level, 
There is also a corridor running under the back of the 

it, solely for the use of occupants of the stalls, so as to get 
rom side to side without crossing the audience. The entrances 
to pit and gallery are in Catherine-street, and the stage entrance is 
in Wellington-street, The auditorium includes a balcony, the front 
forming a semicircle of 24 ft., opening out by arms of a contrary 
flexure a width of 43 ft. to the proscenium column, Behind this 
is a tier of private boxes, as at the Adelphi, upper boxes, and a 
gallery above. The columns supporting the various tiers are carried 
up to a sufficient height above the gallery, and from the cap spring 
a series of pointed arches, supporting coruice and coved ceiling. 
The proscenium pillars are all of stone. The dimensions of the 
interior are—54 ft. height from centre of pit to ceiling ; 45 ft. depth 
from curtain to front of upper circle, and 36ft, from curtain to 
front of balcony tier; 30 ft. width of proscenium; 41 ft. depth of 
stage and 64 ft, width of stage between the walls. There is room 
to seat 2000 persons. ‘The floors of the boxes and corridors are of 
concrete upon iron joists, The stage has been constructed by Mr. 
G. R, Tucker, clerk of the works. There is a depth of some'20 fi. 
under it for sinking large scenes, and a height above of 50 ft, All 
the departments of the stage are very complete, There is a 
convenient green-room, and the dressing-rooms appear to be 
sufficiently numerous, The coloured decorations have been exe- 
cuted by Mr, George Gordon, who has also painted the act-drop, 
which is a framed view of a palace on the Grand Canal, Venice. 
A noticeable feature of the decoration is the frieze over the 
proscenium, painted by Mr, H. 8S. Marks, 30 ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in, 
deep. It represents a King and Queen of medieval times, with 
surrounding courtiers, watching a mask which is being performed 
before them, On each side of this frieze, over the proscenium 
boxes, are lunettes in the arches—the one representing lyric and 
the other epic poetry—designed by the same artist, 

Our Engraving, which represents a scene from Mr, W. 8. 
Gilbert's burlesque of “ Robert the Devil,” will convey a vivid 
idea of the fine proportions of the interior of the theatre, 


THE Inist Cuvren COMMISSION.—An appendix to the report of her 
Majesty's Commissioners on the revenues and condition of the Established 
Church in Ireland has been published. The appendix contains a record of 
the meetings of the Commissioners ; the evidence of the witnesses examined 
before them; the inquiries transmitted to the Bishops, dignitaries, and 
other ecclesiastical persons and corporations; various statistical returns 
from the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and some papers relating 
to subjects of importance, which, in the course of the inquiry, were prepared 
for the use of the Commission. 


DvLWIch COLLEGE.—On Monday afternoon a deputation, consisting of 
representatives of several parishes in the south of London, waited upon 
the Home Secretary, and pointed out various defects in the administration 
of Dulwich College. The right hon. gentleman was requested to interfere 
inorder that the parishes aflected might secure the advantages to which it 
was contended that they were entitled. Mr, Bruce suggested that he should 
be furnished with a concise statement of the objections urged against the 
proposals of the college governors, and of the remedies sought to be applied 
to existing defects, He would then be in a position to determine whether 
any plan could be adopted for a solution of the present difficulties 
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The insurgent Arabs appear to have been scattered with great 
promptitude by the French, One despatch to the Minister of War 
at Paris promises a speedy victory ; another announces that it has 
been won, and that the flying enemy is being hotly pursued. ‘The 
second despatch was sent from Algiers on the (th, 

The Correctional Tribunal of Clermont-Ferrand, which gained 
golden opinions from the Opposition lately by acquitting a journal 
charged with the offence of publishing the Baudin subscription, has 
again — a dangerous bid for popularity by pronounciny 
a verdict of “Not guilty’ in the case of the Auriyi, pro- 
secuted ostensibly for “exciting to hatred and contempt of 
the Emperor's Government,” but in reality for exciting to 
hatred and contempt of M. Paul de Cassagnac, of the /’ys. Ji 
this instance the Court not only acquits, but acquits with flyin. 
colours, and altogether indorses the article incriminated, Th, 
judgment puts it upon record that “the /’ys is distinguished 
among all the Paris journals for its violent personalities—that 
was the first to excite citizens to hatred and contempt of one 
another;’’ and that “the Awrergne, which replied in severe but 
nothing like equally aggressive language, was perfectly justified, 
and was not guilty of exciting to hatred and contempt of Gover)- 
ment,” There is, unfortunately, a court of appeal, which will pro- 
bably find an excuse for establishing a solidarity between the 
Government and M. Paul de Cassagnac. 


ITALY. 

A correspondent of the Florence Veciove, who writes from 
Civita Vecchia, draws especial attention to the unusual quantity 
of arms and ammunition continually arriving at that port in 
French vessels, He says that these are not mere petty supplies, 
such as the Papal army might require, but supplies on a grand 
scale—sutfticient, in fact, for a powerful army. Within avery short 
time 60,000 rifles of new construction have been landed, as well as 
several batteries of rifle-cannon and an immense amount of powder 
and cartridges, One rumour prevalent to explain these shipments 
is (says the correspondent of the Nuzione) that France is quietly 
accumulating warlike stores on the Pontifical territory, with a 
view of turning them to account at any given moment, as occasion 
may arise. The writer thinks this a somewhat daring supposition ; 
but he maintains that, at all events, the Papal Government is in 
no position to pay the enormous sums which these arms and 
ammunition must represent. 


SPAIN. 

The opening of the Constituent Cortes took place on Thursday. 

At a meeting of deputies on Wednesday Rivero was chosen 
President of the Cortes, Rivero is a Republican, and a moderate 
and generally respected man, His choice by an assembly consti- 
tuted as the Cortes is seems to show that the deputies are not dis- 
posed to allow themselves to be made the mere slaves of party 
prejudice, The Provisional Government, the telegram further 
informs us, was not consulted in the matter, 

It is intended to suppress the Ministry of the Colonies in the 
next Budget. This and the other economies effected or contem- 
plated by Government will exceed 250,000,000 reals, 

The court-martial which has tried the accomplices in the assas- 
sination of the Civil Governor of Burgos, besices condemning one 
of the prisoners to death, has sentenced two others to the punish- 
ment of the carcan and hard labour for life, two to twenty-eight 
years’, and two to twelve years’ imprisonment, * 

Twenty-eight Carlists, who were preparing to cross the Spanish 
frontier, have been arrested and confined in Bayonne. 


The municipality of Madrid has sold a plot of land in one of the 
promenades of the capital as a site for the erection of a Protestant 
church, The sale was concluded on the 3rd inst., and the works 
are to be immediately commenced. The Municipality and the 
members for Madrid have been specially invited to be present at 
the ceremony, 

The Paris papers publish a manifesto which has just been issued 
by the ex-Queen Isabella of Spain to the people of that country. 
She commences by stating that men whom she had overwhelmed 
with favours suddenly pretended, though they had a hundred times 
sworn the contrary, that her dynasty was an obstacle to the 
development of the nation, and that, though her heart told her 
this was false, she shrank from civil war, and allowed these men 
to assume power in order that they might make the people 
happier, richer, and more glorious, Five months have elapsed, 
and what is now the condition of the people, she asks. 
Their blood has been shed in the streets of Cadiz and 
Malaga; their wealth is diminished; Cuba is on the point 
of being given up to foreigners; fanaticism has been aroused 
by insults offered to the Church; Spain has lost her rank 
in Europe, and, were any great event to arise, would be ex- 
cluded trom the common action of the Powers; commerce and 
industry are dead; civil war is imminent, and the social edifice, 
deprived of proper support, is about to fall to pieces. As no one 
has appeared with genius enough to save the country, the ex- 
Queen says she feeis it to be her duty to persist more than ever 11 
her firm determination to remain its Sovereign, She calls upon 
the people to unite with her in the work of regeneration, of 
tolerance, and especially of liberty, of which she is the symboi. 
In conclusion, she says :—“ I am entirely devoted to you; and | 
come to you, my son in my arms, to restore to you what has bee 
taken from you—your repose, your fortune, your power, and the 
supremacy of your faith.” Some one affecting to represent the 
ex-(ueen declares this manifesto to be “apocryphal,” which 
probably means that its publication is premature, 


PORTUGAL. 
Military pronunciamentos are reported from Portugal in favour 
of an Iberian Union, This, added to bad news from Cuba, has pro- 
duced great excitement in Madrid. 


PRUSSIA, 

The New Prussion Gazette of the 5th says :—“ According to a 
communication made to the Prussian Cabinet by one of the great 
Governments desirous of peace, the life of Count de Bismarek jas 
been again menaced by the hand of an assassin, A student, born in 
Hanover, had been, it was declared, named as being charged with 
the execution of the attempt, ‘his news, although alarming, does 
not surprise us, for, after the malevolent statements, abuse, and 
calumny lavished on Prussia by the Guelph and Republican orga: 
in Germany and abroad, there cannot be any great wonder felt if a 
fanatical hand should be armed to commit a work of hatred or ven - 
geance,”’ Austria is eaid to be the Power which revealed this 
conspiracy to the Berlin Cabinet. 


RUSSIA. 

An Imperial Ukase has been issued ordering that after the 
recruits obtained by this year’s levy have joined the ranks, the 
surplus soldiers in the active army shall be sent on furlough for a 
time, those chosen for this purpose to be taken in preference from 


the men recruited in 1865, 
GREECE. 

A new Ministry has been formed at Athens, under the presidenc) 
of M. Zaimis, which is said to be prepared to accept the decision ct 
the late Paris Conference, The Cabinet is constituted as follows :— 
M. Zaimis, President of the Ministry and Minister of the Interior : 
M, Delyanni, Minister for Foreign ‘Affairs; M. Avierino, Minister 
of Finance; M. Soutzos, Minister of War; M.'I'riangheta, Minister 
of Marine; M, Saravas, Minister of Public Worship; M. Petzalis, 
Minister of Justice. Rumours circulated in Paris to the effect that 
King George was about to abdicate are declared to be unfounded. 

The Berlin semi-official Provincial Correspondence of Wednesday, 
while noting the fact that the Greek reply to the Declaration has 
not yet been delivered, takes occasion to say that, nevertheless, as 
the causes for uneasiness in reference to the Greco-Turkish dif- 
ficulty have been removed, so also may all reporta of other 
European complications be regarded as withous foi: ‘ 
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ence which has taken place between the two Governments and the 


TURKEY. 
Nami Pacha, the Minister of War, has been dismissed, and is | evidence adduced for and against the claim, and after having 
. eed by Husseim Pacha, Governor-General of Crete. Djemil | heard, if required, one person on each side, as aforesaid, and con- 
Bey, G and Chamberlain of the palace, has also been dismissed. sulted with the Commissioners, shall decide thereupon fiually and 


without appeal. 

“Nevertheless, if the Commissioners, or any two of them, shall 
think it desirable that a Sovereign or head of a friendly State 
should be arbitrator or umpire in case of any claim, the Commis- 
sioners shall report to that effect to their respective Governments, 
who shall thereupon, within six months, agree upon some Sove- 
reign or head of a friendly State, who shal! be invited to decide 
upon such claim, and before whom shall be laid the official cor- 
respondence which has taken place between the two Governments, 
and the other written documents or statements which may 
have been presented to the Commissioners in respect of suck 
claims, 

“The decision of the Commissioners and of the arbitrator or 
umpire shall be given upon each claim in writing, and shall be 
signed by them respectively and dated, 

‘In the event of a decision involving a question of compensa- 
tion to be paid beiag arrived at by a special arbitrator or umpire, 
the amount of such compensation shall be referred back to the 
Commissioners for adjudication; and in the event of their not 
being able to come to a decision it shall then be decided by the 
arbitrator or umpire appointed by them, or who shall have been 
determined by lot. 

“Tt shall be competent for each Government to name one, 
person to attend the Commissioners as agent on its behalf, to pre- 
sent and support claims on its behalf, and to answer claims made 
upon it, and to represent it generally in all matters connected with 
the investigation and decision thereof. 

“Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the President oi the United States of 
America, hereby solemnly and sincerely engage to consider the 
decision of the Commissioners, or of the arbitrator or umpire, as 
the case may be, as absolutely final and conclusive upon each of 
such claims decided upon by him or them respectively, and to give 
full effect to such decision without any objection or delay what- 
soever, 

“It is agreed that no claim arising out of any transaction of a 
date prior to July 26, 1853, the day of the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the Convention of Feb. 8, 1853, shall be admissible 
under this Convention, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
‘rhe Senate has not yet finally considered the Alabama Claims 
nycaty, but its ratification is declared to be very improbable, The 
cepate has passed a resolution, which had previously been voted 
hy the Honse of Representatives, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ent prohibiting any disqualificaton in the exercise of the suffrage 
account of raee, colour, nationality, property, education, or 
ed, 
a tie managers of the Union Pacific Railway Company have an- 
auneed that 1000 mies of the line are now complete, and that, 
inv to these the 500 miles constructed by the Californian Com- 
‘uy, there only remain about 250 miles to make, ‘This done, 
‘are will be direct. railway communication between the Atlantic 
sud the Pacific, As the works are being pushed forward with great 
-jwour, it is expected, says an American paper, “that some day 
this spring the news will come that the engine has crossed the last 
link in the vast line of transit, and that San Francisco is only one 
k from New York.” It is pointed out as a significant fact, 
iture prosperity, that the receipts during 1868 upon an 
700 miles of this unfinished line amounted to about five 


dollars, 
CHINA. 

The China mail brings an account of the capture of a fort in 
Vormosa by Britishtroops, The opposition of the local authorities 
1) the presence of missionaries seems to have been the principal 

ise of differences which have now been settled by force of arms. 
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THE ALABAMA CLAIMS CONVENTION. 


‘un following is a copy of the Convention between Great 
Britain and the United States of America for the settlement of all 
outstanding claims, It has been published by the Government of 
the United States :— 

“Signed at London, Jan, 14, 1869, 

“Whereas claims have at various times since the exchange of 
tle ratifications of the Convention between Great Britain and the 
Unived States of America, signed at London on Feb, 8, 1853, been 

ade upoa the Government of her Britannic Majesty on the part 
of citizens of the United States, and upon the Government of the 
United States on the part of subjects of her Britannic Majesty ; and 
whereas some of such claims are still pending and remain unsettled ; 
ler Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, andi the President of the United States of America, 
being of opinion that a speedy and equitable settlement of all such 
claims will contribute much to the maintenance of the friendly 
teclings which subsist between the two countries, have resolved to 
make arrangements for that purpose by means of a Convention, 
and have named as their plenipotentisries to confer and agree 
‘hereupon, that is to say :— 

“Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Ivitain and Ireland, the Right Hon. George William Frederick, 
url of Clarendon, Baron Hyde of Hindon, a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, # member of her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourabie 
vrivy Council, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
ner Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; 

“And the President of the United States of America, Reverdy 
Johnson, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
trom the United States to her Britannic Majesty ; 

“ Who, after having cor:municated to each other their respective 
full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed as follows :— 
“ARTICLE 1, 

“ The high contracting parties agree that all claims on the part 
of subjects of her Britannic Majesty upon the Government of the 
United States, and all claims on the part of citizens of the United 
States upon the Government of her Britannic Majesty, including the 
-o-called Alabama claims, which may have been presented to either 
Government for its interposition with the other since July 26, 1853, 
iie day of the exchange of the ratifications of the Convention 
concluded between Great Britain and the United States of America 
at London, on Feb, 8, 1553, and which yet remain unsettled; as 
well as any other such claims which may be presented within the 
time specified in article 5 of this Convention, whether or not 
arising out of the late civil war in the United States, shall be re- 
ferred to four Commissioners, to be appointed in the following 
manner—that is to say, two Commissioners shall be named by her 
Lritannic Majesty, and two by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. In case of the 
death, absence, or incapacity of any Commissioner, or in the event 
of any Commiesioner omitting, or decliring, or ceasing to act as 

uch, her Britannic Majesty, or the President of the United States, 
as the case may be, shall forthwith name another person to act as 
Commissioner in the place or stead of the Commissioner originally 
named, 

* The Commissioners so named shall meet at Washington at the 
carliest convenient period after they shall have been respectively 
uamed, and shall, before proceeding to any business, make and 

.vscribe a solemn declaration that they will impartially and care- 
iully examine and decide, to the best of their judgment and accord- 

ing to justice and equity, without fear, favour, or affection to their 
own country, upon all such claims as shall be laid before them on the 
part of the Governments of her Britannic Majesty and of the 
United States respectively ; and such declaration shall be entered 
vn the record of their proceedings, 

“The Commissioners shall then, and before proceeding to any 
other business, name some person to act as an arbitrator or umpire, 
to whose final decision shall be referred any claim upon which 
they may not be able to come toa decision. If they should not 
be able to agree upon an arbitrator or umpire, the Commissioners 
on cither side shall name a person as arbitrator or umpire; and in 
each and every case in which the Commissioners may not be able 
lo come to a decision, the Commissioners shall determine by lot 
which of the two persons so named shall be the arbitrator or 
urspire in that particular case, The person or persons to be so 
chosen as arbitrator or umpire shall, before proceeding to acs »s such 
in any case, make and subscribe asolemn declaration, ina form similar 


“ ARTICLE 3, 


“ Every claim shall be presented to the Commissioners within 
six months from the day of their first meeting, unless in any case 
where reasons for delay shall be established to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners, or of the arbitrator or umpire in the event of 
the Commissioners differing in opinion thereupon; and then, and 
in any such case, the period for presenting the claim may be 
extended to any time not exceeding three mouths longer. 

« The Commissioners shall be bound to examine and decide upon 
every claim within two years from the day of their first meeting. 
It shall be competent for the Commissioners, or for the arbitrator 
or umpire, if they differ, to decide in each case whether any claim 
has or has not been duly made, preferred, or laid before them, 
either wholly, or to any and what extent, according to the true 
intent and meaning of this Convention, 


* ARTICLE 4, 


“All sums of money which may be awarded by the Com- 
missioners, or by the arbitrator or umpire, on account of any 
claim, shall be paid in coin or its equivalent by the one Govern- 
ment to the other, as the case may be, within eighteen months 
after the date of the decision, without interest, 


© ARTICLE 5, 
“The high contracting parties engage to consider the result of 
the proceedings of this Commission as a full and final settlement 
of every claim upon either Government arising out of any trans- 
action of a date prior to*the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present Convention; and further engage that every such claim, 
whether or not the same may haye been presented to the notice of, 
made, preferred, or laid before the said Commission, shali, from and 
after the conclusion of the proeeedings of the said Commission, be 
considered and treated as finally settled and barred, and thence- 
forth inadmissible. 
“ ARTICLE 6, 
“The Commissioners and the arbitrator or umpire appointed by 
them shall keep an accurate record and correct minutes or notes of 
all their proceedings, with the dates thereof, and shall appoint 
and employ clerks or other persons to assist them in the trans- 
action of the business which may come before them, 
“The secretary shall be appointed by her Britannic Majesty's 
representative at, Washington and by the Secretary of State of the 
United States jointly, 
“Each Government shall pay the salaries of its own Com- 
missioners, All other expenses and the contingent expenses of 
the Commission, including the salary of the secretary, shall be 
defrayed in moieties by the two parties. 


“ ARTICLE 7. 
“The present Convention shall be ratified by her Britannic 
ajesty and by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof; and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at London as soon as may be within twelve 
months from the date hereof. 
‘In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the same, and have aflixed their respective sea's. 
“ Done at London the 14th day of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1869, 


“(L.8,) CLARENDON, 
“(L,8.) Rerverpy JOHNSON,” 


Tuk LATE GALES AND FLOopS.—Reports continue to reach us of dis- 
asters and accidents from the frequent gales ani floods. A collision 
between two vessels has taken place in the Bay of Biscay, one of them, a 
Prussian barque, sinking immediately with three of her bands on board ; 
and the other, the ship Calcutta, being so much injured that her crew had 
to take to the boats, and, as the sea was running very high, it is feared 
that many lives are lost, two boats only having reached land, The 
Calcutta has since been picked up at sex by the Verrible and towed into 


at iInade s : y om thi Plymouth Sound. Shipwrecks have been numerous. The services of the 
Wo thut made and subscribed by the Commissioners, which shall be life-boats all along the coast have been in constant requisition, The floods 


tntered on the record of their proceedings. In the event of the in the North have again done serious damage. North Lancashire, 
death, absence, or incapacity of such person or persons, or of bis or | especially, has been heavily visited. Many roads about Preston were im- 
their omitting, or declining, or ceasing to act as such arbitrator or | passable on Monday afternoon, and vast tracts of land were inundated. 
ulupire, snother person shall be named, in the same manner as the The country along the course of the Severn, egg Woeped to ele 
person originally named, to.act as arbitrator or umpire in his ed aes sabeerged, and large numbers of cattle and sleep are reported tu 
place and stead, and shall make and subscribe such declaration as | "Ve Pee?‘ : . 
utoresaid, A REMARKABLE SPEECH FROM A WAR MINISTER.—A most notable 
“ ARTICLE 2. sign of the direction of public opinion, and one in the highest degree en- 
Tl fae . couraging to those who have so long and arduously laboured for the pro- 
“The Commissioners shall then forthwith proceed to the inves- | motion of peace, retrenchment, and a Christian policy of international 
ration of the claims which shall be presented to their notice. | diplomacy, is afforded by the speech of the Hon. Captain Vivian, M.P., the 
| uey shall investigate and decide upon such claims in such order | War Lord of the ‘Treasury, aplivered ct Frare, Dec _ 31,08 te ecceston of hie 
‘1d In such manner as they may think proper,but upon such evidence | Te-election. In setting forth the programme of m - y 


} , enew Ministry, he concluded by saying :—** Lastly, they bad a gigant 
itormation only as sball be furnished by or on behalf of thew posed one which would probably bike incre than a lifetime to accom- 
cuve Governments, The cflicial correspondence whieh bas plich, but whieh he was sanguine enongh to hope he might in his own day 
ine) place between the two Governments respecting: any claims | see carried out—it was that by the influence of England they might induce 
i be laid before the Commissioners, and they shall, moreover, | the great nations of the earth to see the folly of keeping up the bloated arma 


ound to receive and peruse all other written documents orstate- | ments which are battening on the blood of the people, For the arbitrament 
hts whieh way i « ted to them by or on behalf of the re of war they might substitute an understanding that, while they should not 
v uay be Feseti BI rou shh , =] Bo = 


‘ * . interfere in the domestic affairs of other nations, all differences which 
clive Governments in support of or in answer to any claim, and might arise between vation and nation should be referred to the arbitra- 


) hear, if required, one person on each side on behalf of each | tion of a peace congress. When that day came—and he would repeat his 
Government, us counsel or agent for such Government on each | belief that it would come—instead of spending twenty-six millions a ) ear 
: every separate claim, Should they fail to decide by a | in military armaments, we should be able to reduce our military establish- 
rity up n any individual claim, they shall call to their assist- | ents to @ peace footing, and bring down the expenditure to something like 

v ed 5 ‘ f y < , y ten millions per annum, Then might they expect to see the hopes of Mr 

» the arbitrator or umpire whom they may have agreed upon, t 


Brieht resliced—a free breakfast-table for the working man.” The countr 
or who may be determined by lot, as the case may be; and sue | yyjj eayerly wateh for the fulfilment of this noble programme, and for t)« 
rDiCrator or umpire, after hawing examined the official correspond vealicntion of ite beneficent result 


9) 


DREADFUL CATASTROPHE TO THE PEREIRA. 


THE terrible record of disaster at sea is sadly augmenting during 
g g 


the present tempestuous weather, Night after night we listen to 
the howling of the wind as it comes in fierce gusts against the 
windows or lashes the rain like sharp hail against the panes,and think 
of the ships that are exposed to the fury ef the gale ; of life-boats 
on dangerous coasts—or shall we say of the lack of life-boats and 
other means of safety in too many places ?—and of how much still 
remains to be done on behalf of sailors and the widows and orphans 
who are left by their untimely death in the pursuit of their arduous 
duty. The terrible account of the wreck of the Pereira has 
already been the subject of lamentation, and particulars have 
been published of the way in which that great vessel was, 
as it were, struck into ruin by the awful blow of one tre- 
mendous wave, or, rather, by the accumulated and imme- 
diate force of three or four enormous breakers, Our En- 
graving, which is taken from a sketch made at Havre, shows 
the pesition of the ill-fated vessel during the violence of the 
storm, Accompanying the sketch was an account of the terrible 
scene written by one of the passengers, who says :—‘ We set out 
from Brest at three o'clock p.m. on Saturday, Jan. 16, Wind 
and waves violent and contrary, notwithstanding which we went 


at a rapid rate. On Wednesday the wind from the south-west 

became very boisterous, and the vessel laboured heavily againt the 

weather, At all points the sea was making a breach, and some of 

the cabins were inundated, On Thursday the sea was white with 

foam, and we seemed to be drawing into a tremendous cyclone in a 

place known by the sailors as the Devil's Hole. At about half- 

past two we heard with dismay a tremendous crash, Two waves 

with united force had fallen perpendicularly on the fore part of 

the ship, and the water penetrated every where, like a torrent from 

a waterspout, Articles of furniture, broken timber, and human 

beings were swept in all directions, amid the terrific sound of 
the sea and wind, mingled with the cries and shrieks of those 
who were injured by the implacable waves. The chief engineer 
was seen running, bare headed and up to his knees in water, shout- 
ing to the frightened passengers to have courage, to his subordi- 
nates to put on more steam, and to the steersman to keep his helm 
to the wind. In another moment we might have been lost, for the 
wave which had broken upon us carried away a part of the vessel 

to starboard; and another enormous volume of water followed it 
which threatened to engu!f us, and would have done so but for the 
coolness of the captain and the courage of his crew. Happily, of the 
four furnace fires of the boiler one was kept alight by the efforts 
of the engineer; and this was probably the means of our escape, 
since it gave just sufficient force to turn the screw and enable the 
vessel to tack, so that the flank was turned to the waves, after which 
the ship remained comparatively steady with the tempest astern. 
Sad were the scenes that had taken place on board, however ; 
and the spar-deck, as well as the bulwarks to larboard, were 
completely carried away ; while at the foot of the funnel the ruin 
seemed to be complete, The second saloon and the officers’ berths 
were destroyed, and the ice-houses, as well as other light. con- 
structions, wrecked, In the midst of the débris some of those who 
were dead and wounded were to be seen—-amongst them a young 
Jewess, who had been sitting reading, when death came suddenly 
upon her, A priest was killed in the act of giving his benediction, 
and a Spanish lay-brother, with a young countryman, were im- 
prisoned by the jamming together of some timbers, One of the 
female passengers was rescued by the chief steward, who caught 
hold of her long hair just as she was being swept away by the 
waves, In the after saloon the principal scene was to be observed; 
there were huddled together all those who sought shelter from the 
fury of the storm, Ladies in every state of costume ran frag their 
cabins, some of them carrying young children, and notable to main- 
tain their footing, because of the tossing of the vessel, One of these 
held two children in her arms; another had missed her daughter, 
and, though the child was afterwards brought to her, could not 
believe that she had not been swept away. In general, however, 
great courage was displayed, and the wounded were brought 
thither for help and succour. Towards two o’clock in the morning 
the captain gave the word for passengers to leave the after cabins, 
and mattresses and cushions were passed to the fore part to stop 
the breaches lest the waves might swamp the ship. The male 
passengers worked with the crew to effect this object and also to 
clear away the wreck, which was then a great obstruction, The 
bridge was disencumbered from the wreck of the two boats which 
had been broken from their davits, and the carpenter made an 
effort to set up the spar-decks, while the chief engineer set the 
donkey-engine to work at the pumps, Then the dead and the 
wounded were seen to; one of the latter, however, died in the 
night, before anyone could go to his assistance. It was only by a 
miracle that the ship and the 200 passengers were not lost alto- 
gether, so that to proceed with the voyage was impossible, and it 
was necessary to put back to France,” 


FUNERAL OF THE PRINCE OF BELGIUM. 

WE have already published ample details of the illness, death, 
and burial of the late youthful Prince of Belgium, whose obsequies 
are represented in the accompanying Engraving. The ceremony 
of consigning to the family vault in the chapel at Laeken of the 
remains of his Royal Highness was characterised by all the out- 
ward trappings of woe common on such occasions ; but which, in this 
instance, were not mere matters of course, for the grief expressed 
was real, and was participated in not only by those present at the 
ceremony, either as actors or spectators, but by the entire people 
of Belgium, who marked their sense of the loss the country had 
sustained by discontinuing their ordinary occupations and observing 
the day as one of solemn religious services, 


ARTHUR ALLEN AND JAMES KEMP, farm labourers, have been com- 
mitted to Winchester gaol for trial at the ensuing assizes, charged with 
having placed two heavy sleepers and a ladder across the down rails of the 
South-Western Railway at Worting, near Basingstoke. 


CHAPEL ROYAL, SAVOY.—The Sunday evening preachers appointed for 
Lent are as follows :—Feb. 14, the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, Chaplain to the 
Queen ; Feb, 21, the Rev. G. H. Maclear, preacher in the Temple; Feb. 2, 
the Rev. Dr. Barry, Principal of King’s College ; March 7, the Rev. Canon 
Mildred Birch, Chaplain to the Prince of Wales; March 14, the Rev. J. KE. 
Kempe, Chaplain to the Queen; March 21, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester; March 28, the Rev. Henry White, Chaplain. 

A NEWSPAPER is published on board the steamer Richmond, one of the 
huge passenger palaces which ply between Louisville and New Orleans. It 
is called the Kichmond lead Light. It bas two compositors and one editor, 
and is published six times during each trip, or about three times a week. 
It is intended to be a faithful expositor of river life, affording racy enter- 
tainment for the passengers as well as an advertising medium for hotel 
proprietors and merchants, 

“RUGLEN MARRIAGES,”—Ofr Scottish fellow-countrymen have some 
phrases which are puzzling to the outside world, ‘ Ruglen marriages” 
have rather a singular history. Two hundred years ago an Act was passed 
inflicting very heavy penalties for clandestine marriages, without pro- 
clamation of bans, but not making the marriage void. With some ingenuity 
the Act passed to repress such marriages was made an instrument for 
facilitating them. Persons clandestinely married sent a friend to give in- 
formation of the offence to the procurator-fiscal, and very often it was done 
where two persons wanted to be clandestinely married ; he brought them before 
a magistrate under the statute, whereupon they pleaded guilty, were fined a 
nominal sum, and thus for five shillings obtained a sentence equivalent 
to a marriage certificate. The five shillings for fees appear to be tne key of 
the transaction. In some places there grew up a regular business of this 
kind, and the process was made easy and popular; printed forms were kept 
ready at the court-house—petitions in the name of the fiscal, confessions ot 
the parties, and the sentence, and all that was necessary was for two 
persons married, or wishing to be married, to attend and get the forms 
filled up, sign their names, and pay the fees. The statute, indeed, imposed 
a punishment of three months’ imprisonment, but the sentence always 


contained a clause that ‘‘ reserved consideration how far the parties ought 


t» be imprisoned,” and the Courts may be “considering” to this day. 
The law gave effect te these sentences as good evidence of a marriage. 
‘These “marriages before justices,” being very common in the smail 
burgh of Rutherglen, acquired the short name of “‘ Ruglen marriages.” 
The Royal Commission on marriages, which reported last year, was in- 
formed that this judicial farce eventually got disreputable, and gradually 
the practice died oat, end has now been extinct for about twenty years 
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CONVENTUAL LIFE. 

WHAT takes most people into convents? Just what takes 
people into madhouses, with only a quantitative difference, 
In the language of psychology, loss of co-ordinating power— 
intellectual, moral, or physical—and sometimes, in a 
measure, all three, If a person has lost this power to such 
a degree that he cannot be trusted in any portion of his life, 
he is sent to a lunatic asylum by others, If he has only 
lost it to such a degree that he is what iscalled “ knocked 
over,” or a little crazed, and if other circumstances are 
favourable, he goes into a monastery, or in some other way 
retires from a life the facts of which are too much for him. 
In some cases the motive which carries a person towards a 
life of what is termed religious retirement is deserving of a 
qualified respect, For example, when a man stung by remorse 
fur crime or dissipation, or deeply sensible of what weak 
people call the vanity of life ; or a woman bitterly defeated in 
a question of the heart, retires to the shade of a monastery 
or nunnery, and says, “I will devote the rest of my life, 
under discipline, to self-denial, devotion, and charity,” all 
but the most bigoted will accord the person in question a 
qualified respect, however the course taken may be disap- 
proved of, But, as a general rule, to retire from “the open” 
of life on account of having received a shock of any kind is 
a sign of weakness—partial paralysis of the character, in 
fact. Even in the ruling minds of such places, which, of 
course, are in one sense strong, there is a fatal weakness—a 
weakness, namely, of the enjoying faculties—which pre- 
disposes them to think that the Supreme is, in the words of 
a great American, ‘a mean and stingy God.” Besides all 
this, there is among the inhabitants of monasteries and 
nunneries—especially the latter—a large proportion of 
people who cannot be termed healthy, certainly who cannot 
be called favourable spe¢imens of humanity. 

Apart from the motives for religious retirement which 
command our respect as well as our pity, there are others 
which are fairly open to ridicule, and to as much contempt 
as Christianity permits; the ennui of fine-ladyism, the 
sham enthusiasm of self-denial, the thin-natured senti- 
mentalism of devotion, the vanity of belonging to an 
ancient and exclusive religious corporation which never 
relaxes its terms, with the addition of a specially sacred 
prestige in the eyes of all those who do not know that you 
cannot run away from your own shadow. This vanity is, in 
numerous instances, the determining motive with Pro- 
testanta who go over to Rome, and especially with men and 
women who take the vows, Indeed, religious vanity, with a 
love of “spiritual” power or prestige under the mask of 
humility, is a form of the vice which has not yet received 
the attention due to it, 

Some timid people have lately been feeling greatly alarmed 
at the progress which they fancy “ Rome,” as they call it, is 
making in this country, Certainly Rome has just bagged a 
wealthy Marquis, and houses of celibate retirement have 
increased, especially for women, But it may be conjectured 
that the delicious suggestions of certain cases pending 
in law courts here and elsewhere will sprinkle cold 
water upon the aspirations of a good many foolish and 
ignorant girls, Cases full of Monk Lewis horrors or of 
Maria Monk stories would not have been half so effective for 
this purpose as cases which so clearly exhibit, in such 
meanly repulsive lights, the truth just referred to—that you 
cannot run away from your own shadow. Here we have 
life in a convent exhibited in colours which make it equally 
odious and ludicrous, Details more meanly repulsive cannot 
possibly be conceived; nor is it easy to conceive bad 
passions more frankly displayed in the most paltry forms of 
conflict. The squabbles of the servants’ room — the 
lady’s- maid persecuting the cook, and the cook the 
housemaid, with nagging, sordid conceit, false humility, 
and false kindness all round—these, only a good deal 
degraded and soiled, are the kind of thing you get in these 
delicious stories. The strongest impression one receives is 
that of the excessive nastiness of convent life. A lady has 
recently been writing a memoir of Thomas a-Becket, 
«f Canterbury, in which she records, with much apparent 
zest, that he used to wear his shirt till it was full of 


of these spiritual 


vermin, and the whole atmosphere 
Dirtiness seems 


squabbles is one of downright frowsiness, 
It is, we pr 


natural to celibate retirement. 
self-mortification to be nasty, But, as the writer 
novice, a young lady not quite so near idiotey as the majority 
of nuns, quitted a convent in pure disgust at the Dirtiness 
of the Religious Life, it may be hoped that ladies who, 
having some idea of entering a nunnery, read these cases, 
will get their minds, or at least their noses, a little opened 
in time, 

There is another benefit which must result from the pub- 
licity given to such cases, It is not too much to say, whatever 
amount of devotional exercises may be gone through by the 
people concerned in these narratives, that to pretend that the 
life they lead, as painted by themselves, is a bit more “re- 
ligious” than that of other people, is utter nonsense, All the 
Aves and Paternosters in the world cannot make it anything 
but what it staringly is—a mean, degraded life, of which the 
most engrossing questions are not half so respectable—may 
Heaven forgive us for even that comparison !—as those of 
a poor old scandal-mongering washer-woman with nine 
children to care for, But, apart from that, it is great 
joy to those who believe that the pretensions of the 
Romish Church to govern the secular or civil power are as 
dangerous as they are foolish, to see her devoted adherents 
dragged into the daylight of civil courts upon questions 
which, by the logic of facts, show that her organisations 
are not equal to their pretensions, and that, spiritualise as 
Romanists may, questions of simple human right and wrong 
will dodge and surprise them still, An action for libel, for 
example, founded upon matters of so-called “ spiritual dis- 
cipline,” is a gloriously instructive exhibition, And we are 
glad to observe that the Habeas Corpus has found its way 
into the Loretto convent school near Dublin, The final 
lesson of all this we may perhaps draw out by-and-by, In 
the mean time, even if the verdict should go against the 
plaintiff, the general impression left by the libel case must 
remain unaltered, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE.—Mr, Samuel Morley, M.P., has subscribed £50 
to the Bristol Cathedral Nave Restoration Fund. Bravo, Mr. Morley! Better 
spend your money on that Bristol Nave than some of the Bristol (k) Naves 
your opponents lavished coin on.— Fun. 

ELECTION PETITIONS.—Mr. Justice Blackburn gave his decision on the 
Wallingford election petition last Saturday afternoon, He decided that 
Mr. Stanley Vickers, the Conservative sitting member, was duly elected, 
and ordered the petitioner to pay the costs, His Lordship was quite satis- 
fied that there had been no bribery ; but he was not sure, he said, that he 
was right in saying that there had been no corrupt treating. At Westbury 
the judgment has gone against Mr. Phipps, the sitting Conservative mem- 
ber; and at Dublin Sir Arthur Guinness, also Conservative, was declared 
unseated, though not by any corrupt acts of his own, through the corrupt 
acts of his agents. He is condemned to pay all costs. Judgment went 
against Mr. Phipps, at Westbury, on the ground of intimidation by one of 
his agents, a Mr. Harrop; so that Mr. Phipps has to thank the indiscreet 
zeal of this one man for tne loss of his seat. Mr, Justice Willes said that 
neither candidate was guilty of corrupt practices, and that corrupt 
practices did not extensively prevail in Westbury during the election. Mr, 
Dowse, Q.C., has been declared duly elected for London 
Judge deciding that no corrupt practices had prevailed at 


the event. 


ANOTHER CASE OF CONVENT DISCIPLINE.—The Chronique of Louvain, 
in Belgium, relates an extraordinary case of sequestration at a convent 
near that town. The victim is a nun belonging to one of the best families 


of the neighbourhood, and whom the Lady Superior had placed in a damp, 
unhealthy, underground cell, She had been several days in confinement, 
when from the narrow opening by which her prison received a little light 
from the garden she succeeded in attracting the attention of a man work- 
ing there, and who, at her entreaties, consented to procure for her writing 
materials and to convey a letter to her brother-in-law. He, on receiving 
the communication, proceeded to the convent «nd asked to see his sister- 
in-law, but was informed that she was in religious retirement, and could 
not be seen. He returned three hours later, accompanied by a commissary 
of police, whom h- left outside, and then repeated his demand ; he received 
a similar reply, but he insisted, and the Superior at length became evi- 
dently embarrassed. He then opened the door to the police ollicer, who 
compelled the directress to accompany them to the cellars underground, 
where they found not only the lady in question, but also five other nuns 
confined in the same manner, and all of whom, on recovering their liberty, 
took advantage of the commissary’s presence to quit the establishment and 
return to their friends, The case is to come before the courts of law. 

Tuk RECENT GALE,—The brig Robert Bruce, Straney master, of and 
from Belfast, in attempting, on the 6th inst.,in a heavy gale, to get into 
Maryport, Cumberland, fell to leeward and struck the ground to the north- 
ward of the harbour; the anchors were let go, but she beat up into the 
surf, the sea making « clean breach over her ; and, the crew being afraid 
she would capsize, the masts were cutaway, The Henry Nixson life-boat, 
of the National Life- Boat Institution, was then launched and went towards 
her. The surf being very heavy, the first time the vessel was grappled by 
the life-boat the grapnel-iron was straightened by the surf, tearing the boat 
away. The second time the rope was broken in the same way, but at last 
they succeeded in saving all hands, seven in number, The upper parts of 
the hull and decks were breaking up before the crew were got on board the 
life-boat ; and the floating wreck of the brig, masts, yards, &., made it 
very difficult and dangerous for the boat to near the wreck.—At one o'clock 
on the 8th inst., during a gale of wind, a messenger came from Thorpeness 
(Suffolk) to the Misner Haven Coastguard station to say that a ship was on 
shore near that place, and that they could not rescue the crew by means of 
the rocket apparatus. The life-boat Ipswich, of the National Life-Boat 
Institution, was thereupon launched, and succeeded in saving the crew of 
eight men from the vessel, which proved to be the barque Selina, of Fal- 
mouth, bound to that port from Newcastle with coals. She has since 
become a total wreck. In consequence of the gale and heavy sea the life- 
boat was obliged to land at Dunwich, 


A COMFORTABLE LIVING.—The Regius Professorship of Divinity is 
one of the greatest prizes in the University of Cambridge. Originally 
founded by Henry VIII, and endowed with £40 a year and rooms and 
commons in Trinity College, it was augmented by James I., who attached 
to it the Rectory of Somersham, in Huntingdonshire. We learn from the 
report of the Cambridge University Commission that the gross annual 
income of this living is £2121, which is reduced by the salaries of three 
Curates and other charges to which a living is liable to about £1300 a year. 
The Rector is non-resident. The present holder of this desirable piece of 
University preferment is the Rev. Dr. Jeremie, who in 1864 was appointed 
Dean of Lincoln. It was then expected that the Professorship would have 
been vacated ; for, as the Dean is not allowed to hold a living in con- 
nection with his Deanery, it was supposed a fortiori that the duties 
of a professorial chair would be inconsistent with those of the 
cathedral. How fallacious were both the supposition and the in- 
ference the present Dean has shown by continuing to fill the 
two positions, With his £2000 a year from the Deanery and his £1300 
from the Professorship he must frequently have been visited by the 
comfortable reflection that his lines have indeed fallen in pleasant places, 
But how fares the University by this comfortable arrangement ? As Dean 
he must reside two thirds of the year at Lincoln. So that Cambridge can 
by no possibility enjoy his presence for more than four months. And even 
of this brief period she has but a shorn allowance. The present term is of 
necessity short, in consequence of the early occurrence of Easter. It prac- 
tically began with the beginning of last week, and terminates with 
March 19, But the Regius Professor of Divinity announces that his 
lectures will not commence till Feb. 13; so that, at most, by lecturing 
three times a week, as he proposes, instead of twice, as he did last year, be 
will deliver fifteen lectures. While for these and the incidental duties of the 
professorship he receives yearly £1300, and at the same time holds another 
office still less onerous and still more lucrative, it cannot be said that 
theology goes unrewarded, 
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, the presiding 
late election, 
The Cheltenham petition inquiry terminated on Wednesday. Mr. Baron 
Martin declared that the election was as fair and honest as had ever taken 
place; that Mr. Samuelson was duly elected ; and that the cost must follow 


PRINCE ARTHUR, it has been officially notified, will visit Ire 
His Royal Highness, it is thought, will stay a couple ! 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE COUNTESS DE PARIS was safely deliver 
of ason,at York House, Twickenham, on Saturday, at ten minutes to ty, 
o'clock p.m. The mother and child are doing very well. The infy, 
Prince was bapti-ed on Sunday afternoon, at York House, by the Rey 
Monsignor Weld, of Isleworth, and received the names of Louis Philli;, 
Robert. He assumes the historical tide of Dnke of Orleans, which w. 
last borne by the lamented father of the Count de Paris, 

THe EARL OF DERBY has greatly improved in health since his |, 
severe attack of gout. 

Tne Hon. H. F. Cowrrr, member for Herts, and Mr. A. J. Mandel) 
the member for Sheffield, are to be, respectively, the mover and 4 
seconder of the address to the Crown in the House of Commons, 

Sm WILLIAM BOVILL, Lord Chief Jnstice of the Common Pleas, 
consented to preside at the thirty-seventh anniversary dinner of the Uy 
Law Clerks’ Society, 

LORD STANLEY, who was recently elected to the Rectorship of ()) 
University, will, it is understood, visit that city towards the end of ; 
month, 

Mrs. DE BuRGH, the wife of the Vicar of West Drayton, has joined 
Church of Rome. 

THE HONOUR OF KNIGHTHOOD has been conferred upon Mr. Wi!) 
Young, Chief Justice and President of the Legislative Council of \ 
Scotia, 

THE LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN has announced, in the Town Council, | 
intention to come to London to present to her Majesty a memorial cal)j; 
on her to grant the prayer of a petition for the disendowment and discet,), 
lishment of the Church, at the same time that he presents a petition fro.) 
the amnesty committee in favour of the release of the Fenian prisoners, 

TWo SLIGHT SHOCKS OF EARTHQUAKE were felt in Florence on Sur 
morning. No damage is reported, 

SIR DOMINIC CORRIGAN will be the Liberal candidate for Dublin. 4 
Cecil Guinness has declined the requisition of the Conservatives to st.) 
for the city, 

DURING THE RECENT SEVERE GALES very considerable a: 
caused at Worthing by the inroads of the sea. Active measures ; ( 
progress for the repair of the sea-wall, and a Government inquiry is aijou) 
to take place on the subject. 

A GENTLEMAN UNKNOWN, but apparently a foreigner, shot him-e!/ 
with a revolver in the Mall, St. James’s Park, nearly opposite Marlbor 
House, on Sunday morning. 

THE INTERMENT OF MR. R. KEELEY, the comedian, took place » 
Brompton Cemetery on Monday morning. The funeral was strict y 
private, only a few of the immediate relatives and friends being prese){ 
Mr. Montagu Williams, son-in-law of the deceased, was chief mourner, 

THE FIREDAMP exploded on Tuesday morning in the Forehammay 
Colliery, Aberdare, killing three men and injuring seven, two of wom, i; 
is thought, are not likely to survive. shee 

THE THEATRE ROYAL, HUMBER-STREET, HULL, has been dos); 
by fire. It is stated that Mr. F. B. Chatterton, of Drury-Lane, wx: 
lessee of the building ; but it was managed by Mr. E. C, Hale. 

Mr. JOSEPH Hopason, F.R.S., expired on the 7th inst., at his reside 
Westbourne-terrace, full of honours as of years, having reached the eic 
second year of his age, and held all the important offices in the h 
College of Surgeons, His wife died suddenly and unexpectedly the 
vious day, 7 

RICHARD COOPER, an engraver, living in Spencer-street, Birmingham 
has been arrested for attempting to hang his son, six years old, on Tuesdav 
evening. Cooper, who has been accustomed to get drunk, hung the lad |) 
a cord to a work-bench, but had not the heart to carry out his intention, * 

LADY MURCHISON, wife of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart., K.C.P. 
died, on Wednesday, at No. 16, Belgrave-square. Her Ladyship was eighty 
years of age. 7 

THE Brstiop OF SALISBURY is reported to be slowly recovering from 
his severe illness, 

LORD CAIRNS will succeed Lord Malmesbury as leader of the Conserva- 
tive party in the House of Lords. Lord Malmesbury will give the usnal 
dinner the day before the opening of Parliament, at which the Queen's 
Speech will be read, and he will then formally resign the leadership, 

Av A CONFERENCE held at the Mansion House on Wednesday—the Toi d 
Mayor in the chair—it was resolved that a sub:cription should be com - 
menced, with a view of promoting emigration as the most efficient means 
of alleviating the distress in the east of London. : 

A SUBSCRIPTION in commemoration of M. Berryer has now produced 
nearly 100,000f. A committee of the chief subscribers will shortly meet 
to discuss the best method of employing the fund thus raised. One pro- 
ject recommends the erection of two statues—one to the advocate, in the 
Salle des Pas-Perdus of the Palais de Justice; and the other to the 
politician, in one of the public squares of Marseilles, 

THE RETURN OF METROPOLITAN PAUPERISM just issued shows that 
on the last day of the fifth week of January, 1869, the total number of 
paupers (exclusive of lunatics in asylums and vagrants) in the unions and 
single parishes of London was 154,067, as against 165,746 on the corre- 
sponding day of 1868, 

THE PROMENADE OF THE Bmur-GRAS IN PARIS on Sunday was 
favonred by delightful weather, a bright sun shining out nearly the whole 
day, but the display itself was inferior to that of preceding years. Still 
the crowds assembled everywhere on the passage of the cavalcade wee 
immense. 

THE VILLAGE OF BUZAN (ARIEGE), FRANCE, has just been almost 
entirely destroyed by fire. The church, priests’ residence, and nearly one 
hundred houses or farm buildings were burnt down ina few hours, The 
disaster commenced in a chimney, and, as a high wind blew at the time, the 
flames spread with great rapidity. 

THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has made his 
usual monthly statement of the public of the United States, which 
shows that its total amonnt on Feb. 1 was 2,662,400,000 dols. = This was an 
increase of 9,800,000 dols. during the past month, The Government ex 
penditure during the month of January was in excess of the receipts 
16,000,000 dols. 

THE SUPPORTERS OF MR. RIPLEY have held a meeting at Bradford to 
consider what steps should be taken to supply the vacancy in the repre- 
sentation caused by the election of Mr. Ripley having been declared void. 
It was ultimately resolved to send a deputation to Mr. M. W. Thompson, 
late M.P. for Bradford, asking that gentleman to allow himself to become 
acandidate, Mr, Thompson has accepted the invitation, 

THE PRISONER SHEWARD, since his committal for trial—and, indved, 
since his removal to Norwich—has become very taciturn, and has not give 
the slightest additional clue to the murder so strangely confessed by him, 
at the Lambeth Police Court, early in January. In fact, he is evident), 
determined now to struggle for existence. He will be brought to trial, ut 
Norwich, about March 26 gr 27. 

AT AN INQUEST held on the body of a laundress living at Farnham, who 
died suddenly while taking some washing home, a few nights since, the 
doctor whe made the post-mortem examination said in his evidence 
found an old disease on the glottis. Death was caused by a strong blust of 
wind, which caused a sudden contraction of the glottis, Had a surgeon 
been on the spot immediately, and cut the windpipe, she would have 
recovered.” ‘ Death by a blast of wind” was the verdict, 

THE INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR Sir. PANCRAS 
have lately been out in the performance of their duties, and have intlicted 
penalties on a large number of tradesmen for having defective weights and 
measures. Amongst others they have fined a vestryman 10s. for having 
unstamped and deficient measures, which measures were destroyed ; but, 
according to the system adopted by the vestry under the local Act of 
Parliament, the name of the vestryman and other tradesmen who have 
been fined is kept strictly secret, 

BISHOP SELWYN, who has just returned from New Zealand, delivered an 
address at Stoke, on Saturday, in which he gave some assurances that the 
churches in New Zealand, notwithstanding the recent troubles, are in a 
prosperous candition, and maintained that there was no need for Church- 
men to despair at home because compulsory church rates have been 
abolished. He felt, he said, that they were in the same position as our 
forefathers were, and had nothing to do but to appeal to the consciences of 
their fellow-Christians, 

TH® WALLACE MONUMENT, on the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, canno! 
be completed in consequence of the want of funds. A futile attempt has 
been made to raise the necessary amount at Manchester. The actiny ccm- 
mittee, practically reduced to three gentlemen, are under personal obliga- 
tions in connection with the building to the extent of £400. This is the 
second uncompleted national monument in Scotland. Meanwhile. an 
attempt is being made to start a third—a statue of Robert Broce at 
Lochmaben, which is supposed by some to be the birthplace of the hero. 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle is said to have signified his sympathy with thi 
proposal, 


Mr. HOWE has made an amusing snggestion in the United States Senate, 
in the shape of a resolution providing for the appointment of an abl 
phrenologist to examine all candidates for Internal Revenue appointments, 
and to report upon their cranial developments in regard to benevolence, 
conscientiousness, comparison, and causalty, to the end that the Govera 
ment may no longer suffer from the frauds now so common in that depart- 
ment. This original “ notion” troubled the Senate greatly, and it was 
gravely referred to the consideration of the Committee on Retrenchment 
and Reform, 
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THE LOUNGER. 


Wen the time came this week for preparing my contribution 
to your paper, | found that I had little to write about. Political 
ters T consider it my special auty to notice ; but during the past 

ek there hud been but few if any political events of importance, 
tone, Sir. Wentworth Dilke, of the Atheneum, has failed at 


allingford to oust Mr, Stanley Vickers, the distiller of gin, Sir 
nventworth confidently believed that he was safe to win, but he 
.. Then Sir Arthur Guinness, son of the great brewer, and 
= vat brewer himself, has been condemned to lose the seat which 
Fs won at Dublin, and has to pay all costs, which, of course, he does 
‘st much care about, as he is rich as Crowsus, and perhaps richer, 
And other election petitions have been settled; but, as no really 
~  ostant member has been ousted or seated, it did not seem tome 
‘ak these things were worthy of comment, Then the Primate of 
’ i] England has been ‘‘enthroned,”’ and no doubt I might have 
Fe it ten a paragra} sh about that ceremony ; but, as your readers know, 
} ave lately forsworn ecclesiastical matters, I have an awkward 
abit of writing exactly what I think, and on ecclesiastical sub- 
ea we cannot do that just now with safety, Why, if I had 
\scten what | thought about that enthroning business, I should 
nave been pestered with furious epistles from irritated subscribers, 
and perhaps damaged the circulation of your paper, which, of 
course, Lam bound not to do, = ; 

Well, whilst | was pondering my difliculty, and wondering how 
| should escape from it, my eye lighted upon the report of the 
yoceedings of the Royal Geographical Society at its evening 
as ting on Monday last, and was caught by this sentence :—‘ A 
japer Was read by Mr, A. G, Finlay on a prevalent error regarding 
Tie Gulf Stream.” Now, knowing from Maury and other writers 
ee thing about the Gulf Stream, and this famous stream having 
in en much talked about lately as the cause, through some change 
in its course, of our present remarkable and unusually warm 
weather, I paused and read what Mr, Finlay had to say; and 
{ was astonished to find that his decision is “that the magni- 
inde and force of this stream are, beyond all doubt, insufficient 
to carry it to the shores of Europe and distribute the 
itluence of the tropical heat over so large a surface.” That is, 
ineland is not warmed at all by the Gulf Stream, as we have all 
heen taught it is, “ Hem !” muttered 1,# what next, and next? 
Froude has exploded half our established notions touching facts in 
Voclish history; and now here is a man smashing at a blow one 
of our most interesting and favourite geographical theories, 
“But,” said I, “who is Mr, Finlay? Maury I know ; but Finlay I 
know not.” And, haviug on my shelves Maury’s “ Physical 
Geography of the Sea,” I tock it down to see what he really said 
upon this matter. And now, Mr. Editor, in default of anything 
specially interesting in the political world, allow me to present to 
your readers an extract or two from Maury’s book, The first 
vescribes the Gulf Stream; the second tells us, in wonderfully 
graphic language, how this stream warms our island :—‘ There is, 
says Maury, “a river in the ocean. In the severest droughts 
it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it never overflows, its 
banks and its bottom are of cold water, whilst its current is of 
warm, The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is the 
Arctic Sea. It isthe Gulf Stream, There is in the world no such 
majestic flow of waters, Its current is more rapid than the 
Mississippi or the Amazon, Its waters, as far out from the gulf 
as the Carolina coast, are of indigo blue. They are so distinct] 
marked that they may be traced by the eye.” This is the Gulf 
Stream. And now let Maury tell us howit warms our island, He 
describes the warming cf a building with hot water, which every- 
body now understands, and then he says :—‘ Now, to compare 
small things with great, we have, inthe warm waters which are 
contined in the Gulf of Mexico, just such a heating apparatus for 
Great Britain, the North Atlantie, and Western Europe. The 
furnace is the torrid zone, the Mexican Gulf and the Caribbean Sea 
are the ealdrons, the Gulf Stream is the conducting pipe. From the 
grand banks of Newfoundland to the shores of Europe is the base- 
ment—the hot-air chamber—in which the pipeis flared out so as to 
present a larger cooling surface. Here the circulation of the atmo- 
sphere is arranged by Nature ; and it is such that the warmth thus 
conveyed into this warm air-chamber of the mid-ocean is taken up by 
the genial west winds and dispersed in the most benign manner 
throughout Great Britain and the west of Europe.’ And then, in 
another place, he says :—‘ It is the influence of this stream upon 
climate that makes Erin ‘the emerald isle of the sea’ and clothes 
the shores of Albion in evergreen robes, while, in the same latitude 
on this side, the coasts of Labrador are fast bound in fetters of 
ice.” Please to note that “this side” means the American side, 
Lieutenant Maury is an American. He is a Southerner ; and, as 
will be remembered, by-the-way, fought on the side of the Con- 
federates, Here we have, then, Maury against Finlay, I, for the 
present, shall side with Maury. Lie . : 

But I must return to my proper political region. Since the above 
was written I have heard, on undoubted authority, that Mr. 
Childers and his colleagues have done their economic work so well 
that they will be able to reduce the Naval Estimates by nearly a 
million of money, without laying up a ship or discharging a single 
sailor, but simply by concentrating the departments, superan- 
nuating old, useless, and superfluous oflicials, and generally econo- 
inising in the working of the service. This is a great achieve- 
ment, and will, no doubt, strengthen the Government. But the 
Kirst Lord must be prepared for sharp questionings when he comes 
to introduce and explain his estimates. For all the officials dis- 
charged have friends in Parliament, and the late Ministers will be 
sure to try to ma&e out a case of false economy, Still, as the 
Navy is not to be reduced in strength, I do not think that 
the Opposition will gain much by that move, What the 
Ministers in other departments have done has not oozed 
out. But if Mv», Cardwell has been as_ ecrutinising and 
as bold in his department, the War Office, where reform is 
quite as much needed as at the Admiralty, and all the other heads 
of departments have been inspired by the spirit which has in- 
epired the First Lord, there ought to be a saving of at least three 
millions, I do not think that it is a merit that the Navy is not to 
he reduced, Of course, it is a merit, if it is to be kept up to its 
present force, that it should cost less money, But surely we ought 
to recall and pay off many of our ships on foreign service. The 
African squadron, for example, There is now little or no slaye 
trade going on, Why should we squander money to prevent that 
which scarcely exists? But then we must remember that the 
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First Lord has only been in office a few months—not more than* 


two, indeed—and perhaps we ought to wonder rather that he has 
done so much than that he has done no more, — 

By-the-by, I may mention, in connection with the slave-trade 
prevention squadron, that I understand the hon. member for 
Dudley intends, early in the Session, to move for an inquiry into 
the whole subject of the government of our settlements on the 
west coast of Africa, Mr, Sheridan mooted the question last year, 
in reference, if I remember rightly, to Sierra ne especially ; 
but he now intends to expand his proposition so as to include the 
whole of our possersions in that region, where, if report speaks 
truly, very gross abuses exist. 

Now that the pantomime season is over at the Crystal Palace, I 
hope that the directors will take care that the popular lectures, 
several series of which have now been given with considerable suc- 
cess, are resumed ; and I call attention to this matter just now in 
consequence of a rumour that has reached me to the effect that 
some difficulty is experienced in connection with finding a suitable 
room in the premises for the purpose. I trust that Rumour on this 
occasion is as little to be relied on as she is on most others, and 
that any obstacle that may exist in the way of these lectures will 
be overcome. The great south wing dining-room has hitherto been 
appropriated to this purpose, for which it was very well adapted ; 
but if that apartment cannot be spared, surely some other portion 
of the immense fabric at Sydenham could be devoted to so laudable 
an object. It may be that those lectures do not “draw” such 
large audiences to the palace as the excellent concerts presided 
over by Mr, Manns; and yet they must have considerable influence 
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in attracting visitors, too. Besides, as | have before pointed out, 
they form almost the only remnant of the objects originally con- 
templated in the erection of the People’s Palace, and ought to be 
kept up for that, if for no other reason, There is plenty of 
lecturing talent to be had, the range of suitable subjects is almost 
unlimited, and the beneficial influence lectures like those already 
delivered are calculated to exert is unquestionable, I sincerely 
hope, therefore, that the directors and managers will make a point, 
by keeping up the popular lectures, of retaining for their institution 
something of the character of a place of instruction as well as of 
mere amusement, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 
THE MAGAZINES, 

In Mucmillan, the mort striking feature is a paper by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold on the “ Modern Element in Literature,” But 
the title scarcely conveys the meaning of the paper, Mr. Arnold 
finds in Thucydides, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, some striking 
examples of the strictly modern spirit, though I cannot produce 
them here. Probably we may take this as one more contribution 
from Mr. Arnold to his argument that Hellenism harmonises better 
than Hebraism with the modern vein. In the letters entitled 
“Two Girls of the Period” I cannot see much, ‘The second, a sad 
story of very humble life, is instructive; but the first, from a 
Belgravian girl, reads hollow and false. We have far too many of 
these panics ; and it is ridiculous for an educated young woman to 
rush into print and cry for work to do in order that she may be 
saved from dissipation, or worse. It is easy to find work if you 
are ready to do it. 

Tinslcy’s is again distinguished for the excellence of some of its 
woodcuts, The lonely bay, opposite page 44, and the leafless trees in 
another place, are admirable. So, ina different way, are Mr. Alfred 
Thompson's sketches of Mr. Dickens reading from “ Oliver Twist.” 

London Society has this month some capital pictures. The article 
on the ‘Literature of Valentines” is really well written. Read 
this, for example :— 

We have, we find, been quite sweeping enough in our general con- 

demnation. It is not too late to discriminate and to qualify a little. We 
hasten to say that the specimens of the bastard valentine literature which 
we have in view, are not devoid of a certain loose jose morality. They 
are ill-natured enough; and vulgar and tasteless enough; and a given 
proportion of them are indelicate enough. For the most part, their fault 
is a coarseness of manner rather than a depravity of principle. They are 
frequently conversant about vicious things ; but we never find them put- 
ting vice into a precept. Sometimes they indulge in rank and dangerous 
suggestion; but never in the direct inculcation of impropriety. Their 
office is in their own way to rebuke sin; though this rebuke may occasion- 
ally be administered more Satanico, Though there be sufficient evil in 
them to justify the stringency of our animadversions, there is also so much 
good that we need not keep ourselves or our readers in a chronic state of 
bristling protest or of virtuous fret and irritation. 
It is truly refreshing to read anything so moderately and wisely 
expressed. I should be glad to know who wrote the article, and 
to be able to trace the same pen again. There is also a very 
noticeable paper entitled “ Help for the Halt,’’ which ought to be 
read, both for the sake of the matter and the manner, and for that 
of the Orthopoedic Hospital, as it is called, though the name is, I 
believe, eoneously formed from the Greek, London Society makes 
quite a metier of this class of paper, which is always well done, 
and apparently always from the same pen, 

Under the Crown comes out with a new cover and with some 
increase in size, “Not a Chance, a Story of Very Low Life, by 
Tom Hood,” deserves more, and more (iseriminating, praise than [ 
have space to bestow upon it. But nearly the whole of the very 
varied contents of this number are good—those on Pauperism and 
the Musical Pitch especially. The paper of Egyptian Travel is 
also very nice, and I am told that the leading story, by Mr. C. A. 
Ross and M. A. Clarke, is good too; but I have not had time to 
read it myself. 

The Victoria is very bad; but I ought before now to have said a 
good word for “ Miriam Ponder,” which has recently been closed. 
With some obvious faults, it had much merit, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

An amateur performance, having for its object the collection of 
the necessary funds to build and keep in efficent repair a life-boat, 
was given at St, Gronce’s HALL, Langham place, last Tuesday, by 
the members of the Belhus Dramatic Club; and the occasion was 
invested with a special interest by the fact that the principal 
piece in the bill was a “new and original ” drama, from the pen of 
a Mrs. Steele, who also played a subordinate part in the piece. 
“Under False Colours” is a three-act drama, of some merit as 
regards its construction, although there is little originality in the 
story or in Mrs, Steele’s treatment of it. A young lady, who has 
compromised herself in very early youth with a wicked Captain, is 
about to be married to a virtuous Major, The wicked Captain is 
also a suitor of the young lady; but, of course, an unsuccessful 
one. In-order to compel her to accept him, he threatens to expose 
the facts of their early acquaintanceship, with such wicked 
colouring as his vicious fancy may suggest. The lady, however, 
defies the villain, and marries the virtuous Major, In the next 
act we find the lady (whose husband has been ordered 
on foreign service), living in the same house with the 
wicked Captain, under cireumstances that seem to call for 
explanation. The husband returns from foreign service, 
and, naturally incensed at his wife’s irregularities, curses his 
friend the wicked Captain, who takes himself off to some Con- 
tinental town, where he proposes to commit suicide; but 
eventually he changes his mind, In the last act the mysteries 
which surround the connection between the wicked Captain and 
the young lady are cleared up by a process of explanation which | 
was unable to follow, and the virtuous Major (now a Colonel) and 
his lovely wife are reconciled. The piece is not written with 
much literary pretension, and if it were the members of the Belhus 
Dramatic Club would be wholly unequal to the task of doing it 
justice. Noone will be disposed to quarrel with the zeal that 
actuates Lady Barrett Lennard to endeavour to raise funds for 
so admirable un end as the maintenance of a new life-boat ; but at 
the same time it may fairly be doubted whether her zeal did not carry 
her in a wrong direction when it induced her to exhibit herself 
and her titled friends to shilling audiences in a sphere of action 
which calls for a display of abilities to which neither Lady Barrett 
Lennard nor her titled friends can lay the smallest claim, If Lady 
Barrett Lennard and her friends were distinguished by any special 
dramatic ability there would be some—but not enough—excuse 
for their exhibiting themselves on a public stage; but under the 
circumstances, their appearance at St. George’s Hall was an un- 
qualified mistake. When Lord Pelham Clinton, Lord Townshend, 
and other gentlemen of position, played dramas and burlesques at 
the Strand and Holborn Theatres for a charitable object, the press 
were loud in their denunciation of the bad taste of the exhibition, 
although the performance had this redeeming feature—that the 
female parts were played by professional actresses, It appears to 
me that the case is even more serious when, as in the Belhus per- 
formance, ladies (as well as gentlemen) of title condescend to ex- 
hibit themselves under circumstances which cannot fail to affect 
the social dignity of the class to which they belong. Of the gentle- 
men who played prominent parts in the drama, Mr. Collette alone 
appeared to have any idea how to give dramatic lines with dramatic 
effect, and even he was hampered by the fact that the part 
assigned to him was wholly out of his “line of business,” Mr. 
Arthur i-Beckett oy @ very small pre in a quiet and gentle- 
manly manner; but the performance of the other members of the 
company was scarcely up to the average of such exhibitions. Mrs, 
Steele, the authoress of the drama, played a conventional pert 
chambermaid with sufficient briskness, The drama was enthu- 
siastically received by a crowded house, and the authoress received 
the customary honour of acall before the curtain, = 

At the Surrey, a new drama by the late Mr. Stirling Coyne 
was produced last Monday, Itis called “The Home Wreck,” and 
is avowedly based on the story of “ Enoch Arden.” A young sailor 
marries a wife, leaves her to go to sea, and is shipwrecked on a 
desert island, where he remains eight years, At the end of eight 
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years the wife, under the impression that she is a widow, marries 
again, he first husband arrives in England, and on visiting 
his wife's house learns the dreadful fact that he has been 
supplanted in her affections, The second husband is in imminent 
peril of drowning ; and the first husband sees in this fact a con- 
venient way out of his difliculty. He plunges into the sea, nobly 
rescues the second husband, and then conveniently dashes himself 
against a rock, and so dies. From the Surrey point of view the 
piece is effective enough ; although the last act was nearly ruined 
by an all but interminable comie scene, necessitated by the elabo- 
rate character of the preparations for the shipwreck. “he scenery 
is good throughout; and two scenes—the desert island and the 
shipwreck—are admirably arranged, The life-boat, with its load 
of human beings, tumbling about on a rough sea, is excellently 
managed. 

“The Dead Heart” has been revived at the ADELI’HI—Mr. 
Belmore playing Mr, Toole’s part, and Mr. Arthur Stirling playing 
the Abbe Latour, 

Mr, Watts Phillipsappears to be making considerable inroads on 
what Mr, Boucicault modestly terms bis own “ demesne ’’—seusa- 
tion drama, Mr. Phillips has a piece in rehearsal at the ADELIHI, 
a version of “Paper Wings;” another piece, at the ()uREN’s, called 
“Not Guilty ;” and a third, at the Ho_norn, called “ Fettered,” 

The members of the Ist Surrey Rifles Dramatic Club gave a 
representation of “ Cool as a Cucumber” and “The Post Boy” at 
their drill-hall, on the 5th inst. In “Cool as a Cucumber” Ensien 
Fourdrinier sustained the part of Plumper with his customary ease 
and volubility; the other characters, with the exception of Miss 
Ashford's Jessy Honiton, were but poorly played. The perform- 
ance of Mr. Craven's drama was highly satisfactory, and reflects 
great credit upon everyone engaged in its production. Ensign 
Fourdrinier had minutely studied the part of Joe Spurrit, and his 
rendering of it was exceedingly good, Maria was carefully acted 
by Miss Atstin; Private Dix was dignified as Sir John Bingley, 
Bart.; and Miss Harvey was a vivacious waiting-maid. Lance- 
Corporal F. H, Macklin, Private Macrone, and Miss Ashford, con- 
tributed to the success of the piece. The last of the present series 
of entertainments is announced for April 9, 

On Saturday evening last a fuali and fashionable andience 
assembled at the HANOVER-SsyuARE Rooms, to hear “ Recitations,” 
by Mr. Sydney Woollett, and were gratified by a very interesting 
and effective performance. Mr. Woollett recited several parts of 
Longfellow’s delightful poem of “ Hiawatha,” and the whole of the 
trial scene in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,” and of the screen scene in 
the “School for Scandal.” The elocution was powerful and the power 
of memory remarkable, These public “ Recitations,” which are 
happily becoming popular, may be made an admirable public 
amusement, and render some of the master-pieces of our literature 
familiar to numbers to whom they would otherwise be compara- 
tively unknown, 

The “Original Christy Minstrels”—that is, the talented troupe 
under the management of Mr. F, Burgess—on Wednesday evening 
introduced a new programme at Sr, JAmEs's HALL, their only place 
of performance in London, which met with, and deserved, the 
highest success, ‘The new programme, though framed on the 
general model of the company’s past performances, contains several 
marked alterations in details. It presents to the lovers of 
good music a number of pleasing and even pathetic songs and 
ballads; and mingled with those more regular and sober produc- 
tions are several comic recitations, conceived in a spirit of the most 
unrestrained farce and whimsicality. Mr. Moore, as the “ Bones,” 
is more riotously and exuberantly grotesque and extravagant than 
he has, perhaps, ever been at any preceding exhibition ; and he is 
freely seconded by “ Pompey” and the other members of the com- 
pany. The entertainment is again divided into two parts, the first 
of which consists of songs and brief humorous narratives, and 
the second of fuller and more formal comic sketches. Among the 
latter pieces are a most singular series of misadventures at the 
Langham Hotel, and a peculiarly free-and-easy imitation of the 
Siamese twins and their companions, 

The “Royal Original Christy Minstrels,” after a successful 
sojourn in the provinces, extending over a period of six years, 
reappeared in London, at the St. GrorGr’s HALL, Regent-street 
(Langham-place), on Thursday evening, Feb. 11, This company 
had the distinguished honour to perform, by special command, 
before the ()ueen and Court at Balmoral Castle, on Oct. 16, 1868, 

“The Last of the Paladins,” which was produced at the Royat 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION about Christmas last for the holiday 
audiences, has been withdrawn, after a successful career; and 
Offenbach’s charming musical duologue, entitled “A Happy Result,” 
has been represented, with Mr. German Reed and Mdlle, Rosa 
D'Erina as Fritzchen and Lischen. A novelty from the pen of 
Mr, Gilbert will very shortly appear. 


ATTACK UPON INDIANS AT WASHITA. 

THE heroes of Fenimore Cooper—Uncas, Deerslayer, and the 
rest—may be said to have departed in the modern history of 
aboriginal America; but the redskins are not yet extinct. They 
are still a thorn in the side of the Great United States—a splinter 
in the wing of the American eagle; and whether they are ulti- 
mately to be pacificated and civilised by being presented with 
votes for Congress, according to the Pennsylvamian plan, or are to 
be placated and absorbed by having the lease of lands bordering 
the new Pacific Railway and being employed as guards and porters 
on the line, is not yet quite settled, As it is, however, we are con- 
stantly hearing of “difficulties” with the aboriginal tribes; and 
our Illustration represents the evil ending of one of those 
struggles that have taken place in the effort to suppress the 
scattered warfare of the wild tribes, 

It is thought that the attack at Washita should terminate 
what has been called the Indian war, and certainly General 
Sheridan has made prisoners of two chiefs of the Kayowais, When, 
on Nov, 26, General Custar came upon the tracks of an Indian war 
party, on the borders of the Canadian river, he endeavoured to 
follow them up, but they were obliterated by the snow, The 
Osages, however, recovered the trail, with true Indian Sagacity ; and 
the soldiers dismounted and led their horses by the bridle in order 
to husband their strength for the charge they expected to make. 
The next day the troop arrived before the camp of “ Black Pot,” 
which was composed of fifty-one huts, The troop attacked the 
Indians unawares, and took them completely at a disadvantage ; 
so that it may be inferred either that the modern “ redskin ” 
has lost the craft and subtlety of his race, or that the 
stories of Indian astuteness and finesse have been much 
exaggerated. A hundred and three of the warriors were 
killed, including ‘‘ Black Pot” himself, whose scalp now hangs in 
the hut of an Osage—one of the allies of the American force. 
Alas! for the Shawnees, their glory has departed surely, seeing 
that the pale faces have so slain their braves; but alas ! also, for 
the whites, who, after so many years of rule, have found no other 
method of subduing the aboriginal race than by fire and sword. 
A little way from the Black Pot camp were the tents of the chief 
of the Kayaways, and Black Raven, chief of a band of Arrapahoes, 
At the noise of the fusilade these warriors hastened to 
the fight, but arrived too late, since the Americans were 
already retiring in order, carrying with them 53 squaws and 
their children, above 800 horses and mules, 253 buffalo 
hides, 140 hatchets, 47 rifles, 35 revolvers, and 531 pounds of gun- 
powder, The Kayaways and Arrapahoes were repulsed, and the 
troop received orders to attack their camps. During this second 
fight the Indians remaining in the huts lad prepared for flight, 
rolling up their hides and tents, and had laden their mules and 
horses, The Americans were compelled to give up the chase, as 
their horses were exhausted, and they were laden with their 
previous spoils ; but this was only a respite for the fugitives, since 
the 7th Regiment of Cavalry rallied the 19th Kansas Volunteers, 
under General Sheridan, and the chief of the Kayaways (Satanta) 
was made prisoner, as well as another brave named “ Lone Wolf,” 
both of them being held as hostages for the submission of their 
tribes, a result which is tolerably certain of being obtained, 
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ENTHRONEMENT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

On Thursday, Feb, 4, his Grace the Primate of All England, 
having previou: ly vacated the see of London, and done homage to 
the Queen for his high dignity, was enthroned with great state in 
the cathedral of Canterbury. There has not been in this century 
un archiepiscopal enthronement in which so great an interest has 
Leen shown by the public. 


they saw nothing more. But the cathedral might have been filled 
two or three times over if all the applications for tickets could 
have been met, Dr, Tait’s great popularity with the laity doubt- 
less had much to do with the general anxiety to be present, Then 
there was the natural desire to witness an imposing service, the 
moat imposing that the Church of England can offer of legitimate 
ceremonial and state, at the enthronement of the Prince of the 
Engl viscopate, 
T fon beginning the service was fixed at eleven o'clock, 
an hour Jater than the usual morning service ; but by ten o'clock 
very little room was left in any of the places allotted to ticket- 
holders, The nave, the transepts, the choir, the presbytery, and the 
organ-gallery were so many different divisions into which spectators 
were admitted by tickets of various colours, and were at once shown 
to their places, Soon after half-past ten the doors were closed, and 
the clergy began to marshal themselves, or to be marshalled, in 
due procession, First, the members of the cathedral body, assem- 
bling in the cloisters, formed there a procession of schoolmasters, 
King’s scholars, grammar master of choristers, lay clerks, and 
minor canons, At about the same time the Dean and Canons, the 
honorary canons, and the six preachers who form part of the 
capitular body, met in the audit-room, where the Royal mandate 
for the enthronement of the Archbishop was produced and read, 
and thereupon the Archdeacon of Maidstone, acting as proxy for 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury, whose infirmities did not allow him 
to be present, “decreed to proceed’’ forthwith. A decree to 
proceed seems of agro Son imply a procession, Accordingly, 
the Dean and Canons, the Honorary Canons, and the six preachers 
proceeded from the audit-room to the deanery, where the Arch- 
bishop with his attendant bishops wag in waiting, and conducted 
them to the cloisters, 

Six Bishops of the southern province were present—the Bishop 
of London, tie Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of St. David's, the 
Lishop of Ely, the Bishop of Peterborough, and the Bishop of 
Hereford. The colonies were represented by the Lishop of 
Honolulu; and the Dean of Westminster was also present, From 
the cloisters the procession, headed by the clergy, who, to the 
number of between 200 and 300, had assembled in the chapter- 
house, proceeded to the west door of the church, followed by the 
six preachers and Honorary Canons, the Canons, the attendant 
Bishops, the Archdeacon of Maidstone, and then the Archbishop, 
having the Dean and Vice-Dean of Canterbury on his right and 
left hand, The Archbishop's trainbearers and officers and his eight 
chaplains came next; for, though the Primate of all England— 
Angliv Pontifee—may no longer claim the patronage of the 
Bishopric of Rochester and the power of coining money, he can 
still qualify eight chaplains ; whereas, says an old Church writer, 
much rejoiciug thereat, “the greatest temporal Power within the 
realm can qualify but six.” 

Meanwhile the 2000 or 3000 people whose blood had waxed cold 
in the very chilly atmosphere of an unwarmed church, awaited 
impatiently the arrival of the procession, They had plenty of 
time to admire the “ forest of stone” formed by hundreds of cluster- 
ing arches overhead, the noble choir—the largest in England—the 
great altar, the painted window which Gondomar, a Spanish 
Ambassador, is said to have offered to cover with broad pieces of 
gold if only he might bear it away; and time, too, to talk over the 
chief traditions which cling round the venerable pile and make it 
hardly second even to “the Abbey” for its storied memories, 
They could recall the names of some of the illustrious men who 
have filled the Archiepiscopal see—St. Augustine, St. Dunstan, 
Lanfranc, Anslem, the martyr Becket, princely Langton, 
Chicheley (the founder of All Souls’, Oxford), Cranmer, Parker, 
Whitgift, Laud, Sancroft, and Tillotson. The martyr’s shrine, 
once blazing with gold and jewels, so that its preciousness “ was 
not to be described;” the relics which the pilgrims crowded to 
see—among them pieces of Aaron's rod, the clay from which Adam 
was made, and the right arm-bone of the good English knight, St. 
George; the place where Becket fell under the swords of the 
knights before St, Benedict’s altar; and, again, where Henry IL, 
came barefooted, in penitential garb, to receive five strokes with a 
scourge from Prelates and Abbot, and three from each monk— ! 
memories of some of these things could not but be revived among ; 
the expectant throng within the cathedral, 

At lust the organ pealed forth the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and that 
was succeeded by the unaccompanied voices of the choristers, who, 
on reaching the west door of the church, had begun to chant the 
I21st and 122nd Psalms, To those in the choir the fresh ringing 
voicrs of the boys, as they raised in the distance this processional 
chant—tirst in unison, and then breaking, with the men's voices, 
into sndden harmony—filled up very sweetly the time during which 
the procession was making its way slowly through the nave, Its 
passage through the choir to the steps at the east-end was well 
arranged and effective. It wanted, of course, the marked colour- 
ing which gorgeous dresses, and crosses, and banners, and canopies, 
and swinging censers give to the processions of the Roman Church ; 
but the white surplices and black hoors, relieved by not a little 
scarlet, and here and there by violet or blue, the lawn and silk of 
the Bishops, and the scarlet gowns of the Vicar-General (Sir 
‘Travers Twiss) and another Doctor of Civil Law, advancing through 
the thronged choir, and spreading out like a fan upon the high 
steps in front of the altar, formed a piece of not ineffective group- 
ing. Conspicuous among the clergy was a French Protestant 
minister, who, in his black gown and fur collar, looked exactly the 
old Huguenot divine, and contrasted strangely with the sea of 
white by which he was surrounded. It may be remembered that 
Queen Elizabeth gave to the French and Flemish refugees who fled 
to England in 1561 permission to worship in the cathedral crypt, 
and this privilege they still enjoy. 

As the clergy ascended the altar steps they filed to the right 
and left, allowing the Archbishop to pass up the middle. His 
Grace was then, with the attendant Bishops, conducted by the 
Archdeacon to the space within the altar rails, The “Hallelujah 
Chorus” was next sung, the whole congregation standing ; and, 
the Dean, the Vice-Dean, and the Archdeacon having gone from 
the altar steps to their stalls, the usual morning service began, in- 
toned by the Dean, The lessons were read by the Rev. Canon 
Thomas, and at the end of the first lesson the Archdeacon, re- 
turning to the altar steps from his stall, conducted the Arch- 
bishop to the throne, This is a modern piece of stone carving, 
the giftof Archbishop Howley, and has a lofty canopy of tabernacle 
work; but it is ill placed, and obstructs the view of the choir 
transcpts. When the Archbishop, attended by the Dean and Sub- 
Dean, had taken his seat on this throne, the Vicar-General presented 
to the Archdeacon the mandate of enthronement. “ Let the mandate 
be read,” seid the Archdeacon, and, the mandate having been 
accordingly read by the auditor, the Archdeacon, standing on the 
— near the throne, formally inducted his Grace, using these 
words :— 


I, Benjamin Harrison, acting as proxy for James Croft, Master of Arts, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, do induct, install, and enthrone you, the Most 
Reverend Father in God, Archibald Campbell Tait, Doctor in Civil Law, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, into the Archbishopric and Archiepiscopal 
dignity of the see of Canterbury, into the real, actual, and corporal 
possession of the same, with all and singular the rights, dignities, honours, 
pre-eminences, and appurtenances thereof, and the Lord preserve your going 
out and your coming in, from this time forth for evermore. Amen, 


And the congregation who were within hearing of the last 
impressive words reverently responded “Amen!” The Arch- 
bishop, who, according to established usage, made, and was 
expected to make, no reply to the Archdeacon’s address, was left 


Between 2000 and 3000 people were | 
within the walls, and were able at least to see the procession, if | 
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on his throne, his train-bearers and officers, with their maces, 
standing by the side of it, while the Dean, Vice- Dorn, and Arch- 
deacon returned to their stalls, Then the * Benedicite ” was sung, 
and the rest of the morning service, which was conducted by the 
Dean and Canon Thomas at the entrance of the choir, so that 
people in the nave might hear, was gone through as usu ul. ‘The 
anthem sung was from Psalm 118 (H. S. Oakeley), “ This is the 
day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it. 

After the service the Archdeacon, with the Bishop of London 
as Provincial Dean, and attendant Bishops, with the Dean 
of Westminster representing by proxy the Bishop of 
Winchester #s Provincial Sub-Dean, the Bishop of Lincoln 
as Provincial Chancellor, the Bishop of Salisbury as Pro- 
vincial Precentor, and the Bishop of Rochester as Provincial 
| Chaplain, conducted the Archbishop through the sonth transept of 
the choir to the marble chair known as St. Augustine's seat, or the 
patriarchal throne. In this old chair, which used to stand behind 
the high altar, tradition says the pagan Kings of Kent were 
crowned, and King Ethelbert gave it to Augustine. But ruthless 
antiquaries have lately declared that the grey Purbeck marble seat 
is no earlier than the thirteenth century, From time immemorial, 
however, this chair, or its predecessor, has been used for the en- 
thronement of the Archbishops of Canterbury and as the symbol of 


metropolitical authority, His Grace being seated in the marble 
chair, the Archdeacon repeated the form of induction, after which 
the attendant Bishops, with Dean Stanley, returned to their places 
within the altar rails, while the Archbishop was conducted to the 
Dean's stall, where he took his seat, and was thus addressed by the 
Archdeacon :— 

I, Benjamin Harrison, acting as proxy for James Croft, Master of Arts, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, place you, Archibald Campbell Tait, Doctor in 
Civil Law, in this stall or seat, in sign and token of your taking and having 
real and actual possession of the see of Canterbury, and of all the rights 
and privileges thereof, 

The Archbishop remained in the Dean’s stall, and the Arch- 
deacon, returning to his stall, the “Te Deum” was sung, after 
which the Dean said the suffrages, the choir chanting the answers, 
After the suffrages the following prayer was said by the Dean :— 

Almighty God, the giver of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spirit has 
appointed divers orders of Ministers in Thy Church; mercifully behold 
Thy servant, Archibald Campbell Tait, who is now admitted to the high 
office and dignity of Archbishop of this province, and so replenish him 
with the truth of Thy doctrine, and adorn him with innocency of life, that 
both by word and deed he may faithfully serve Thee in this office, to the 
glory of Thy name, and to the edifying and well-governing of Thy Church. 
Grant, we beseech Thee, that he may long live happily to rule this Church, 
and that, having worthily fulfilled his course, at the latter day he may 
receive the crown of righteousness laid up by the Lord the Righteous 
Judge, who liveth and reigneth one God with the Father, and the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen, 

The Archbishop then pronounced the blessing in a clear, 
impressive voice, which was heard distinctly throughout the choir 
and the ceremony being thus ended, the procession returned by the 
nave to the chapter-house, Here the Archbishop was placed in 
the chief seat by the Archdeacon, who said:--“I, Benjamin 
Harrison, acting as proxy for James Croft, Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, assign and appoint this seat to you as Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” The Archdeacon then administered the 
following affirmation :— 

My Lord Archbishop,—You declare that you will maintain the rights 
and libercies of this church, and will observe the approved customs thereof, 
and, as far as it concerns your Grace, will cause the same to be observed by 
others, so far as such customs are not repugnant to God's Word, the laws, 
statutes, provisions, and ordinances of the realm, or to her Majesty's 
prerogative, and not otherwise. 

The Archbishop having so declared, the Archdeacon said :— 

I, Benjamin Harrison, acting as proxy for James Croft, Archdeacon and 
Canon of this church, do promise to pay canonical obedience to your Grace, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, as my diocesan and Archbishop, 

Next the Dean, the Canons, the Honorary Canons, the six 
preachers, the schoolmasters, the auditor, the Minor Canons, the 
grammar master of choristers, the surveyor, the organist, and lay 
clerks, in like manner, promised canonical obedience. The assembly 
was then dismissed by the Dean ; and in the audit-room an act of 
the proceedings was produced and signed in the presence of, and 
attested by, a notary public. It is only right to add that the 
arrangements throughout the ceremony were perfect, and the 
conduct of the vast congregation was most orderly and reverent, 


LAMENTABLE HUNTING AccIDENT,—A sad_ fatality attended the 
meeting of the York and Ainsty fox-hounds on Thursday, Feb. 4—being 
no less than the sacrifice of six lives. The hounds met at eleven o'clock, at 
Stainley House, near Ripley. A fox was soon found, and it crossed the 
river Ure, a tributary of the Ouse, which runs through York to the 
Humber. A number of the gentlemen of the hunt, with the whipper-in of 


, the hounds, proceeded to cross the river, with their horses, in a boat. 


Eleven horses, with their riders. were in the boat; and the stream was 
much swollen. This boat was what is called a ‘*craned” or drawn boat, 
In consequence of the restiveness of one of the horses, the boat was upset, 
and the fatal consequences were what we have stated as to human life, 
Several horses were also drowned. Among those gentlemen whose lives 
were sacrificed were Sir Charles Slingsby, of Scriven Park, near Knares- 
boreugh; Mr. Robinson, of York; Mr. Lioyd, of Thirsk; and Mr. Orvis, 
the whipper-in. Two men in charge of the boat, father and son, were also 
drowned. The dreadful accident, which was observed by many of the fol- 
lowers of the hounds, has caused deep sorrow in a large district of the 
country, and it will plunge many highly respectable families into mourning, 

DEAN STANLEY ON CHURCH AFFAIRS.—-The Dean of Westminster 
preached on Sunday at St. Peter's Church, Vere-street, Marylebone, and 
selected for his text the twelfth verse of the eighth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel—* 1 am the light of the world.” He said that during the past week 
they had observed the feast of the “ Purification,” commonly called 
* Candlemas,” in connection with which it had been in former times, as it 
was now in some places, the custom to give adoration to candles as a part 
of Christian worship, That custom had its origin in two circumstances— 
Ist, the offering of human remains, for which candles came afterwards to 
be substituted, as sacrifices; and, 2nd, in the search of the goddess Ceres 
for her danghter Proserpine. Out of these circumstances candles came to 
be lighted at the holy communion, which was at that time celebrated in 
the evening, and for the convenience of those who celebrated their eccle- 
siastical rites in the darkness of the catacombs of Rome, and were meant 
for the signification that Christ was the light of the world. The candles 
which used to express that doctrine had long been extinguished, and had 
passed away from the performance of Divine worship, but not so the doc- 
trine they signified, for Christ was still the light of the world. What was 
the meaning of that doctrine? It was simply that light and not darkness 
was the atmosphere in which the Church ought to live. There were now, 
and had always been, characters to whom secresy, mystery, and conceal- 
ment seemed to be the breath of life—disciples, apparently, of that erafty 
French politician who said that language was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts. Against such a state of things he protested, contending that 
light should be the atmosphere in which all our practice and doctrine 
should be exhibited, for they might depend upon it that in the church of 
God the Spirit of God would brighten more and more unto the perfect day 
which was coming. 

OPENING THE CivIL SERVICE TO WOMEN.-— At the Social Science 
Association weekly sitting, on Monday evening, Mr. R. W. Taylor read a 
paper explaining ** A project for opening the civil service to women.” The 
chair was taken by Mr. Russell Gurney, M.P. Mr. Taylor eaid he had 
broached his project three or four years ago, and that it was not very 
warmly received. Now, however, the time was more ripe, seeing the 
clamour that prevailed for reform in all our public departments. He com- 
bated the objections generally brought against permitting women to com- 
pete for posts in the civil service and elsewhere, and which he placed under 
two heads, the natural and the artificial. He concluded by suggesting that 
a beginning should be made by employing women generally in the 
telegraph-offices, In the course of the discussion which followed, the Rev. 
B. Lambert saw no moral objection to the employment of women in co- 
operation with men ; on the contrary, he believed it would tend to mutual 
improvement. As to the telegraph, he found that the Government was 
pledged to take over all the present clerks of the companies, Mr, Bastard 
tooka similar view. Mr. Holland urged the unsuitability of women for 
the majority of male employments, and cited Coventry and the mining 
districts as places in which women were employed, but where it was found 


by experience that it was much more profitable to leave them to attend to 
their domestic duties. Mr. Whately reminded the meeting that women 
were largely employed in public offices on the Continent, and the con- 
sequence was that the men became idle and lived at the cafés, Dr. 
Nicholas warmly supported the extended employment of women, It made 
him ashamed of his sex to see strong, stalwart men employed in 


drapers’ shops—usurping the proper place of women. After some further | 


rsa the discussion terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
‘aylor, 


EMIGRANT LIFE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD Hope, 

We have much satisfaction in laying the subjoined letter bet 
our readers, not because of the words complimentary to ourse! 
which it contains (though these are gratifying, too), but heearce 
the vivid picture it conveys of emigrar pe, and t 
valuable information it furnishes reg at important colony, 
which, perhaps, receives less attention than it meric in : 
when the subject of emigration is being brought so prominent) 
before the public. We may add that Mr. Dawes—of whom, | 
the-by, we have no personal knowledge—incloses a small samy)\o 
of his wool, as cut from the fleece, which is very soft, white, and of 
great tenacity and elasticity of fibre. 

*“ Red House, Mancanzanna., |) 
** Cape of Good Hope, Dew. 12, 186 

“Dear Sir,—The people here are very much pleased with ¢ 
ILLUSTRATED TiMEs, and [ always recommend them to send for i), 
but they do not know how to set about it, or, rather, they will nop 
think about how it should be done, though it 1s easy enouzh. They 
like the pictures, they like the morality of the paper. I like it fu. 
upholding the truth so gloriously, and I have read the for 1 
to my wife now these many years, and I can assure you she tik. < 
quite an interest in all, She is delighted to see the young Emperiy 
of Austria turn out so well, We had a grand picture of hii, 
covered all over with orders, such as the ‘ Brummagem’ eh), 
could copy for 24d, each, This was some years since, when 
Hungary was ruled with a rod of iron; but in one of the las 
pictures of him he is represented in what looks like an old dirty 
shirt, swearing before God and the people to uphold the Constiti- 
tion. What acontrast! God biess him! IL hope he may prospe; 
and do well, We are also delighted to see the Austrians and 
Hungarians upholding their rights against the priesthood. Your 
articles on the Irish Church, the English Church, and tie 
Popish Church show us there are stirring times coming. We 
down quietly and read your paper with great pleasure, and the 
try to take a look into the future. We get a Daily News sou 
times, and a Dundee paper, and our Grahamstown journ, 
so we see a little of the things going on in the world, though w:: 
are 6000 miles away from you. We sometimes get the news 
thirty-six days, We have had telegraph news up here, 120 m 
from the sea, in thirty days. We are so pleased with your shor 
accounts of the different countries; it keeps us posted up ia the 
principal events as they occur, or nearly so, 

“This is a mountainous country, and is covered with shee) ani 
cattle farms. Our principal export is wool, and we are vieing wit!; 
each other which can get it up in the best manner, The houses 
are thinly scattered. I keep a shop, and there is not a white 
man’s house to be seen from ours, Sueep farming is a profitable 
undertaking, and men often do well who begin with alittle. [ 
landed with only half a crown in my pocket, and I began agai 
after the war in 1851 with eight sheep. Ihave sold ne: 
1500, and killed nearly one hundred wethers a year of late years, 
and I have 1400 left, which cost me £100, and the rams £120, 
This year the wool money, I expect, will pay the rent of my two 
places; pay for my two shepherds, and leave £20 over. Then we 
have slaughtered seventy-five wethers, and we have 240 increase 
besides all those killed or which have died, Six-months’ wool, 
dirty, is sold here at from 4d, to 5d. per lb. ; washed (sprung), tia: 
is the sheep pitched into the water, 8d. to 9d.; wasbed white 
1s, to 1s, 4d. for one-year’s growth. I heard of some fetching as 
high as 1s, 11d, at the London wool sales. I am giving you this 
bit of news to show you life at the Cape, I pay my black herds 
103. & month, } yd, tobacco a week, 2lb, meat and 1 lb. meal 
(Indian corn or Kafiir corn) a day, and a glass of good Cape 
sherry a day (at night), They have no rent to pay, and ge’ 
grazing for their cattle and goats often (not here), They are tat, 
tor they have abundance of food; Indian corn and Kaffir corn 
(round millet), 4s, to 6s for 2001]b. net. Good fat wethera, 8s. 6d. ; 
ewes, 4s, 6d, to 8s. 6d. I once bought a goat, which, after 
deducting the fat and skin, left the carcass for 2s, 6d., and nearly 
as goodas sheep’s flesh. I once also bought a ewe for 4s. 6d., sot 
a nice lamb from her, then she grew fat, and I slaughtered her; 
she weighed 50 1b, without the offal. In fact, this is the place 
to live cheap, and one of the most healthy climates in the world, 
Perhaps it has been as hot to-day as any day, with a hot wind ; 
now to-night it is delightful, such a nice cool breeze comes up 
from the sea, But we are high up, The Winterberg is 810 fc. 
above the sea. I suppose we are 1500 ft. to 2000 ft, lower. We 
have lots of fruit—peaches, apples, apricots, pears, and plums ; 
but quinces are the best to make jam of, or for pies or puddings, 
and to dry, they last so long and are so abundant, ‘T'hen we have 
rhubarb, for pies, at two seasons, spring and autunn, I generally 
get a few currants, or rather I used to do 80, besides strawberries, 
and gooseberries, I had hundreds this year; but the birds eat them, 
as they have done the apples ; they are all gone, But never mind; 
there are plenty more about, Then we get delicious water-melons 
and sponspecks (marsh-mallows?), cucumbers; peas and beans 
by the acre—cut and come again, till one is tired; together with 
broad beans and lettude: all delicious, In fact, Sir, things are 
plentiful, living cheap, rent low, but firewood scarce, and a 
man or woman must be carefal of it. Good farms cos! 
10s, an acre; poor ones, 6d, to Is, 6d,, to buy, to have, and to hol 
for ever, if the lawyers will let yon. Our law of inheritance 
isacurse, Divide, divide, till some people are 2s poor as a chure!) 
mouse, There are some splendid farms, with very industriou 
men on them, most of whom have got on by their own or their 
fathers'indastry, Some of the farmers are planting cotton, cotlec, 
and linseed, and they do well, The natives do not like work, they 
can live so cheap, The wife in a few weeks can ‘pick’ a piece of 
ground to grow food enough for a year, Then their cattle cos 
nothing, unless they get into the pound; they have lots of milk. 
Buttermilk they drink, or rather keep, in a calabash, or milk-sack 
which consists of two square pieces of hide sewn together, per 
2 ft, or 3 ft, square. They add fresh milk night and morning ; and 
many people like it—I mean millions, Take a nice clean calaba-h 
full of sour—that is, churned—milk, pour out the whey, add nice 
new milk, and drink it, and see if it is not nice. It makes the 
Kaffirs fat_and saucy. What do they care? they are quite inde- 
pendent, I had twelve of the natives, a mixed lot, yesterday, 
shearing sheep, and they got through 400 all but one. I paid 6s. 
the one hundred wethers. It was very hot; but they do not wear 
many clothes—mostly a shirt, and that very short, 

“The Governor said in his last speech that the surveyors w: 
surveying sixteen districts, so there will soon be plenty of farms to 
let; they are letting them for twenty-one years at what they will 
fetch — from £20 to £120 per annum. Now is the time for young 
farmers to come out ; they could get from 2000 to 6000 acres at the 
above price, according to quality ; they could buy sheep to stock 
the land for 4s, 64, to 6s, 6d, each ; cows, 308, to £5 ; goats, 4s, tid, 
to 88. 6d. ; angoras, 10s. to £10; horses, from 30s, to £30; plenty 
of Kaffir horses, 5s, to 10s, ; and if they will shear their wool once 
a year and wash it white, either on the sheep’s back or at tle 
washing-places, and send it to London, it will pay, So would pre- 
served meat, k butcher who thoroughly understands salting meat 
or preserving it could go up the country and bring down a drove 
of beasts, kill them, salt them in casks, and send them to London, 
and that will pay too. There are many ways of getting a good 
living here, any a big ox has been bought for 3a, But, Sir, it 
is industrious labouring men we want: for instance, I want a white 
man to take care of my sheep; to go with them upon the moun- 
tains torough it. I have a nice van, made of boards on two wheels, 
for him to sleep in ; but he must watch the sheep night and day, as 
I used to do, [ have run out in my shirt many a time and dr 
the tigers and wolves away when they came to attack the she 
I used to snatch up my gun, call the dogs, blaze away where I saw 
the sheep ron from, put the dogs on the scent, run after them, 
shout well, and, when I had driven the marauders a good way off, 
come Yack, lie down again, and go to sleep cor tentedly enough, 
Wolves and tigers are frightened at a white shirt. I once had 
two wolves round me all day, It rained, and they would not go 
away. They got into one of the krawls and bit all the rams, 


hat they died; and they killed one of my dogs: 


he fought | 

: well, out he died, So the next night I stood watch all | 
it, and blazed away every now and then into the big 
push, Bat thoee days are passed ; the wild beasts are scarce | 
pow, It is a wonder to hear of a tiger killing a foal or « 


f now in this part of the country; but we have jackals, and 
when one makes his appearance in my neighbourhood, I tind hall 
verown the best thing to eatch him with —that is, | pay 2s, bd. 
{ one killed, He is not long in coming, and the natives 
ok for his hole end dig him out, The jackals used to be very 
ovoking things—they would creep through a little hole in the 
raw] and eat a lamb or two, perhaps, every night; so I find the 
half-crown the cheapest. Then, we have wild cats, that eat our 
fowls, ‘These are little annoyances you Londoners know nothing 
of but emigrate, and you will soon find the difference, But Twill 
back the Eastern Province against any colony for a fine climate, 
cheap living, less sickness, more wind, fat mutton, and a better 
: to emigrate to than any other ; but the man who comes here 
tnust be industrious, a hardworking fellow. If he lands with a 
trifle in his pocket, so much the better; he must not stay in a sea- 
port; he must maintain a good character, and, if honest and sober, 
| will warrant he will get on, [have been reading about other places 
cince 1828; and, with all their boasting, I find nothing like the 
Cape. "Lis true, it was hard times in the wars of 1845 and 1850-1, 
‘The Kaffirs stole most of my goods, and burned what they could 
not carry away, and left me a beggar; but the natives are pretty 
qniet in times of peace, and a man may live peaceably and quietly, 
if he himself will act honestly towards his neighbour and put his 
trust in God. A 

“ Another day, perhaps, I may give you further samples of 
African life, but must stop now; and so, hoping your ILLUSTRATED 
‘TiMeS may prosper, and that it may keep up its high moral 
iendeney, L remain, dear Mr, Editor, your humble servant, 
“Taomas DAWES.” 
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THE CRUISE OF THE GALATEA. eo. 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Simon’s Bay, on Jan. 5, gives 
‘he fullowing particulars of the cruise, so far, of his Royal High- 
pess the Duke of Edinburgh in the Galatea :— 

The Galatea, screw frigate, under the command of his Royal Highness 

Duke of Edinburgh, arrived in Simon's Bay on the afternoon of Christ- 
is Day, having had a pleasant passage from England, She feached St. 
Vincent on Sunday, Nov. 22, and, after coaling, resumed her voyage under 
| on the following day, crossing the line, in 1s deg. west tongitude, on 
Dec. 1. Although Roya!ty was on board, Neptune, as usual, claimed that 
the traditions of her Majesty’sservice should be remembered and respected ; 
and his Royal Highness yielded to the claim on understanding that those 
on board who declined to submit to the operation of *‘ shaving” should be 
permitted to remain on the lower deck. As Neptune and his assistants 
warmed to their work, however, the conditions of the agreement were for- 
gotten, and the rule laid down by the god of the sea was made imperative, 
io the dismay of the victims and the intense delight of those who had 
already passed through the ordeal. There was, as usual, plenty of frolic 
and fun; but the ceremony, which is ushered in with so much grotesque 
eravity, and carried out with such arollicking disregard of social distinction 
and professional rank, passed off good-humouredly. i 

A very agreeable method of relieving the voyage of its tedium has been 
adopted on board the ship by the establishment of several musical parties. 
One, got up by the sergeant of the band, is under the direction of Lord 
Leresford ; another has been formed amongst the officers. Then, in the 
forecastle there is a nigger party, who gave their first entertainment on 
Christmas Eve, and made a very creditable début, And, lastly, there are 
the boys and the schoolmaster, whose efforts are more directly encouraged 
by his Royal Highness, who accompanies them upon his harmonium in 
their rehearsal of the chants and tunes to be sung on the following Sunday. 
There was a time when indulgences of this kind were regarded as utterly 
incompatible with the discipline indispensable to the efficiency of @ man- 
of-war; but the race of zealous old gentlemen who entertained those 
gloomy apprehensions is fast dying away, and the admirable discipline ou 
board her Majesty's ship Galatea will add an additional incentive to the 
extinction of the race. 

Amongst other amusements, the officers of the Gulatea have played two 
cricket-matches, one against the officers of the squadron, and one against 
Lhe #9th Regiment. The former they won, with seven wickets to go down ; 
the latter they lost by one ran. On Jan, 1 a bull was given by the officers 
of the 99th Regiment, at which some of the officers of the Galatea were 
present, and on the following Monday (the itn) a ball was given by the 
Commodore of the squadron, On the last-named day there was a grand 
review of the crews of the Seringapatam, Galatea, Forte, Racoon, and 
Pewrel, which were under the command of his Royal Highness. 


Tuk AMERICAN MINISTER AT GLASGOW.—Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
visited Glasgow on Tuesday, as the guest of Mr. Dalglish, M.P, His 
Excellency received an address at the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 
expressing a deep sense of the importance of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the United States, cordial dppreciation of Mr. Jonson's ser- 
vices towards the solution of differences, and a hope that, at no distant 
y, the United States would recognise the benefits of free trade. In reply, 
Johngon said that political economists were divided as to whether com- 
il relations were best promoted by free trade. When the United 
States were bronght to see that free trade gave this country an advantage 
in commercial relations with them they would not be slow to adopt it, 

DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED.—The sale of Russian America to 
the United States has given rise to a curious difficulty, which promises to 
give some trouble to the Governments at Washington and St, Petersburg. 
it appears that under the Russian régime the Esquimaux and other natives 
of Lhe country who had been * converted ” to the orthodox faith paid a tax 
for the support of the Russian popes who had been sent among them as 
missionaries. The United States authorities, on taking possession, declined 
to collect taxes for the Russian clergy, and, the people not being disposed 
ce any voluntary offerings, the popes were left entirely without 
es. They have appealed to the Synod at St. Petersburg, which 
| that they should remain under the protection and in the pay of 
ssian Government as before, and be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
This decision seems to be objected to by the United States Govern- 
, which is natwrally unwilling to tolerate any “ protection” by a 
foreizn Power of persons residing in its dominions, and the organs of the 

livophile party at St, Petersburg are already warmly pleading in favour 
of their distressed countrymen. 

A QUARREL AMONG THE FENIANS.—When Greek meets Greek we 
know what happens, and when an Irish patriot of the “national” type 

s another in hostile attitude, not less fierce and obstinate is the en. 
unter. Mr. A. M, Sullivan and Mr. Pigott have drawn the sword against 
cach other—indeed, they can hardly be said to have ever sheathed it—and 
they are now engaged at cut-and-thrust in the columns of their respective 
journals, Here is the origin of the quarrel. Mr. Sullivan writes to Mr. 
Pigott complaining that two articles have appeared in the /rishman con- 
taining such allegations as “‘no man of honour is free to let pass un- 
challenged.” They are truly strong allegations, imputing to Mr. Sullivan 
that he is a “ felon setter,” and wrote private letters and inserted articles 
which compromised certain persons, and exposed them to prosecution by the 
Government. He fairly offers Mr. Pigott a choice, not of swords or pistols, but 
of wwo tribunals, the one of law, the other of honour,before which to vindicate 
thetrath, He names the following Lrish gentlemen to try the merits :—Mr. 
Join Morton, Mr. G. H. Moore, M.P., Father Lavelle, Mr. P. J. Smyth, and 
Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., the whole five, or any three of them, with full liberty to 
refer to his files, and he gives Mr, Pigott three days to make up his mind, 
Mr. Pigott expresses surprise at the receipt of such a letter, tells Mr. 
Sullivan with admirable simplicity and candour that the articles com- 
plained of were quoted as “ public news” from two leading Irish-American 
papers, and that it would have been a * neglect of duty’’if he had sup- 
pressed them. He informs Mr. Sullivan that it is not the rule, and of 
course he does not hold himself responsible for any item of news not sup- 
plied by his own paper. This comfortable doctrine was first applied to 
journalism during the prosecution of the two papers, which were then 
opposed only to the Britisn Government, but are now more bitterly opposed 
to cach other. He lays down the rule to be that where the authority is 
wiven the contradiction is also given, so that the public may judge between 
them; and he takes credit for liberality in offering this mode of redress, 
while he charges Mr. Sullivan with suppressing contradictions of his 

landers upon himself. He declines the two tribunals proposed upon 
the ingenious plea that he should have to produce the conductors 
of the New York /rish People and the New York Jrish Republic, and he asks, 
could Mr, Sullivan guarantee them protection from the grasp of British 
law? lle generously proposes that the public shall be the tribunal, and 
that Mr, Suijlivan shall have space to reply at the same length to the accu- 
sit r. Sullivan characterises this as a “ shuflifng letter,” and protests 
he cowardly plea that those deadly charges were quoted as public 
He rates him pretty soundly, declares it is not a matter for news- 
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will **now proceed to claim the vindication to which he is en- 
-’ Mr. Pigott’s rejoinder charges Mr. Sullivan with having lost his 
temper and his manners, pronounces the proposed tribunal a sham, and 


1" 


defies him to go into court, where he will be * compelled to throw otf all 
pretensions to the name of ‘ Nationalist.’” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Literature. 
> 
The Lite aud Adventures of dola da Ar dis Vetuvelist, 
Mdited, from materials suppled by his Widow, by Robert 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

A good biography of the most cistinyuished of American natu- 
ralists has long been felt to be a desideratum. The volume before 
us in some measure supplies this want ; but it still leaves much to 
be desired, It is mainly composed of copious extracts from 
Audubon’s diaries and his personal records of adventure; these 
the editor has connected by slight narrative, and a few opening 
chapters from his pen give a suecinet account of the earlier life of 
the naturalist—his birth in Louisiana, short residence in San 


Buchanan, 


Domingo, where he lost his mother, and his edneation in 
France on his father’s estate near Nantes and in Paris, In 
the latter city the young man studied under David, the 


celebrated painter, High art, however, was not to his taste; his 
passion was for the woods of his native land and the study of their 
feathered tribes. Returning to America, he married there the 
daughter of an English gentleman named Bakewell, sold a farm he 
possessed in Pennsylvania, lost his money in a mercantile adven- 
ture, and thenceforth devoted himself entirely to the—for him— 
all-absorbing pursuit of natural history. Amidst constant priva- 
tions and fatigues, Audubon made extensive collections, His 
magnificent works, “ Birds of North America,” “ Ornithological 
Biography,” and his unfinished production, “ Quadrupeds of North 
America,” are universally known, and constitute an imperishable 
monument of his research and perseverance as a naturalist and his 
matchless skill in delineating the objects of which ‘these 
productions treat, The two former were published in England 
in 1826 and subsequent years, by subscription, and at an 
unprecedentedly high price, Audubon himself canvassing 
for patrons and_ superintending the execution of _ his 
designs. ‘The record of his stay in England and his visit to Paris 
on that occasion are undoubtedly the most interesting portions of 
this volume; his forest and prairie adventures necessarily bearing 
astrong resemblance to those of a hundred other American ex- 
plorers and Western States sportsmen, which are familiar to every 
reader, In Liverpool, Edinburgh, and London he was well received, 
and his work created astonishment in those to whom it was sub- 
mitted, ‘ Lord Stanley,” he says, “ received me with great kindness, 
and said— This work is unique; it deserves the patronage of the 
Crown,’” In the Scottish capital Audubon exhibited his drawings 
with success. Here he saw most of the literary and scientitic 
celebrities who at that period procured for their city the somewhat 
imposing name of the Modern Athens—viz., Sir Walter Scott, 
Francis Jeffrey, Professor Wilson (Christopher North), Professor 
Jameson, Dr, Brewster, Dr. Knox; as also the Karl of Elgin, the 
Earl of Morton, and other aristocratic patrons of art and literature, 

Mr, Buchanan describes Audubon as having been a very vain 
man, but largeshearted, unselfish, and generous, Many entries in 
his diary at this time seem to justify the character thus given, In 
one passage he writes, “ Dined with Captain [basil Hall, and met 
Francis Jeffrey and Mr, M‘Culloch (the political economist), a 
plain, simple, and amiable man, Jeffrey is a little man, with a 
serious face and dignified air. He talks with so much volubility 
as to be rather displeasing. In the course of the evening Jeffrey 
seemed to discover that if he was Jeffrey I was Audubon.” This is 
pretty well in its way. The naturalist had very delicately chiselled 
features, with a pronounced aqniline nose and piercing black eyes, 
and hair flowing over his shoulders, He was as vain of his person 
as he was proud of his drawings. He writes from [Edinburgh to 
his wife—* I have taken to dressing again, and now dress twice a 
day, and wear silk stockings and pumps. I wear my hair as long 
as usual. I believe it does as much for me as my paintings.” But 
he hopes he will not ‘‘ be made a conceited fool at last.” On the 
advice of Captain Basil Hall, however, he had his locks shorn 
before he started for London, and he records the fact on a black- 
bordered page :—“ This day my hair was sacrificed, and the will of 
God usurped by the wishes of Man. My heart sank low,” 

In London he was not at first so successful in his canvass. He 
wished to be presented to the King, and applied to the American 
Minister, who said to him:—“ What a simple-minded man you 
must be! It is impossible, my dear Sir; the King sees nobody ; 
he has the gout, is peevish, and spends his time playing whist at 
a shilling a rubber. I had to wait six weeks before I was presented 
to him in my position of Ambassador, and then [ saw him for only 
six or seven minutes. He paid scarcely any attention to the 
numerous court of English noblemen and gentlemen present.” 
An amiable and affable King—in fact, the “first gentteman in 
Europe!” But Audubon had subsequently no reason to complain 
of his Majesty, who, when the “ Birds of America” was presented 
to him, pronounced the work fine, gave it his particular patronage 
and protection, “ and became a subscriber on usual terms, not as 
kings generally do, but as a gentleman.” In Paris the naturalist 
and artist was hospitably entertained, but subscribers to his book 
might be reckoned on his fingers, Cuvier eulogised it in the 
| Academy, the secretary to which, after Audubon had lost much 
| time and patience in calls, told him the Academy would take one 
| copy, but added that the rule of that body was never to pay for 
| books. Asimilar intimation was conveyed tohim by the King’s 
| librarian ; his Majesty admired the work greatly, but Kings were 

not generally expected to pay for these things, 

With much labour the book was got out, and Audubon returned 
| to America, heartily glad to be back in his native forests again, 

He, with his wife, revis:ted England, but the remainder of his life, as 
| given in the diaries, is a mere record of his adventures and privations 
' while restlessly engaged in his favourite pursuits, He diedin 1851 
at an advanced age. ‘The present volume is condensed from 
voluminous materials preserved by the pions affection of his 
widow, and, allowing for the imperfections unavoidable in such a 
work, we are bound to say that Mr, Buchanan has performed his 
task well and worthily, 
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By AN American, London: Tinsley 

Brothers, 

These “English Photographs,” now reprinted from Tins/ley's 
Magazine, make up about as curious a volume as could well be 
found, Mr, Stephen Fiske, who, as author, appends his name to a 
preface, suggests what Philip is, sober, compared to what Philip 
was drunk, In revising his pages he has so softened and modified 
so much that scarcely gave offence, but which was yet so utterly 
uutrue, that the well-read and talked-of series of papers bear 
something like a new complexion, Indeed, in their original form, 
they not unfrequently “drew in their horns” ina manner so plainly 
indicative of the writer's good faith and good nature that a man 
must have been churlish not to have been amused at the mistakes 
ofanew-comer, Although Mr, Fiske only came over (in the cele- 
brated Henrietta) some two years ago, and has written his papers 
about us since then, necessarily beginning with only asmall supply 
of opinions to be used as certainties, he has gone on collecting his 
opinions and certainties with commendable care, and, upon the 
whole, with commendable accuracy, Our magazine paragraphs 
have month by month explained these papers, and our pleasant duty 
is to look upon them asawhole, The first striking thing about 
Mr, Fiske’s book is that it is utterly unlike any other American’s 
writings about England. We know how Washington Irving went 
about the country revelling in‘its old beauties and associations and 
describing them and his own feelings in his own charming atyle, 
free from all thoughts but those of reverence and delight, and 
with not enough carelessness nor unkindness to offend a grass- 
hopper as he walked gently over our green parks and pastures, 
There was quaintness of a delightful kind about Hawthorne, but 
much description and criticism which seemed positively ill-natured, 
Mr, Elihu Burritt seemed to see little or nothing good in England, 
except some out-of-the-way manufacturers— who did not snub 
him—who had risen from small beginnings to great ends. Coming 
to Mr. Fiske—who, by-the-way, distinctly says that this is not the 
country in which people can rise, but that America is—we find that 


English Photographs. 
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he gives a totally new American view of England, Excepting the 
necessary journey from Cowes to London, the book is occupied, 
with merely trivial exceptions, entirely about London, ‘There 1s no 
going to see Shakspeare’s house over again—no maudlin repetition 
over this or that. The guide-book element is thoroughly omitted, 
Mr. Fiske is never so happy, so at home might be said, as when he 
is “ pitching-into”” an English steamer or an English house, or, it 
mast be added, indulging in an Huglish railway or an English cab. 
By way of refreshing the reader’s memory and our own on some of 
these matters we will glance at several of his chapters, taking care 
to remember that we have before us an American's idea of London 
characteristics contrasted with those of New York, and intended 
doubtless for both sides of the Atlantic, 

Mr. Fiske’s views of English steamers are in part true enongh 
(we are never going to impeach the /ows/y of his remarks), Bat 
for any part of the Channel we must have thorough sea boats, 
whilst for Thames purposes we have but three, of the Alexandra 
class, which are sulliciently comtortable, These are without 
reproach, Oar railways ought to be greatly improved, and hints 
from America would improve them; but yet Mr. Fiske must be 
understood to mean that ours are by far the best, So, again, takine 
things altogether, the English climate is far preferable—although 
at this moment chimney-pots are coming into collision with gliss 
roofs and people's skulls with mournful recklessness, English 
hotels and houses may be easily dismissed, To our thinking, the 
hotels are what they are because the houses are what they are. 
The bird-of-passage who goes to an hotel can be made very com- 
fortable there—at a ruinous price! But we are all birds of passage 
to this extent, that we get /ome again as fast as possible, That 
home, that house, invariably has about it a something with- 
out which the Englishman and his family would feel il! 


at ease. The English people certainly do not amalgamate 
freely. They like to feel that boasted independence of 
which Mr, Fiske talks so much—about Americans, hey like 
to dine together in their own family—and not to be oblized to 
dine at somebody else's hour, in the company of a huadred 
strangers, Mr, Fiske makes merry over the English grate, with its 
coal-box by the side, which has to be constantly replenished by 
somebody who brings ina scuttle. This description is not very 
precise—but no matter, Mr, Fiske prefers the American plan, 
which means hot-air pipes with taps by which you may make the 
room warmer or cooler, as you please. Bat this kind of thing is 
thoroughly foreign to the Englishman, who detests it, together with 
all the clever lifts in the new big hotels. And surely there is acharm 
in the open grate—and what a wonderful thing for health it is, 
as the only perfect means for thorough ventilation, as all scientific 
men and doctors know, Did Mr, Fiske ever read Leigh Hunt's 
“ Day by the Fire”? The very thought of it is delicious —just as 
the north-easter and the south-wester in conjunction smack at 
the window-panes, ‘To be sure, there is plenty to be said about 
hot-air pipes ; but all we care to say about them is, that we prefer 
to use them for—our monkey-houses! The cab question 


may be settled in a second. Some of ours are as bad as 
bad can be; but the New Yorker has none, Of English and 


American women, Mr, Fiske very chivalrously likes both; and we 
also agree with his sensible remarks in comparing the theatres. 
“English Journals” we would rather not discuss; but everyone 
will find himself admirably reflected in an excellent paper on 
“English Sports ;” whilst some other matters, involving more 
broad and general ground, are quite beyond our present limits. It 
must be admitted in favour of the author that he has cast off his 
prejudices manfully, and feels the injustice that has been done us. 
When he first got into a railway carriage he was prepared for the 
worst. Here are four pages of lamentation about his cigar going 
out and being afraid of asking a Britisher for a light ! Of course, in 
a few minutes he found himself in capital travelling society, with 
plenty of bottles, and has met capital society ever since, because 
he then knew that he had been misinformed, and determined not 
to be prejudiced again, What nonsense is this about gloomy and 
reserved Englishmen! Was not Hawthorne a little gloomy and 
reserved? Personally, we have known many Americans and many 
Englishmen who have resided in America who have been more 
gloomy and reserved than was even tolerable—but we never put 
it down as a national characteristic. 

This will surely be enough to send the non-readers of Tinsley to 
a book about Loudon impressions—fresh, vivid, vigorous, humorous, 
and good-humoured, 


Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Mediaeval France. Now done 
into English by ALEXANDER VaNncg, London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co,; Dublin: Moffatt and Co, 


The enormous number of people who do not read Bassompierre, 
De Froissart, De Sully, and others, should be thankful to Mr, Vance 
for putting before them in a very attractive way some extracts from 
the interesting old chronicles of Frenchmen, It may be presumed that, 
if not properly history in themselves, they are material for history, 
and prudent people, therefore, need not object on the ground of 
ppp although many pieces, indeed, are light and careless as 
the gallants of the period which they describe, Light and careless, 
undoubtedly ; but yet those gallants were the flowers of chivalry, 
and all ladies are bound in honour to remember and revere then, 
The contents of this volume are varied and quaint, and readable 
| beyond all question, It begins with a full account of the ordinance 
| of duels, with the ceremonies enjoined in all cases of mortal com- 
bat; then, by contrast, follow the ceremonies attendant on the 
degradation of a knight—both from Favyn's “ Theatre of Honour 
and Chivalry.” There are some brilliant passages from BrantOme, 
and some curious pages from De Sully’s “ Memoirs,’ Froissart, of 
course, is not forgotten ; whilst heavy demands are made upon the 
rare pages of the “Fabliaux” and “L’Heptameron,.” The 
Chevalier de la Tour Laudry and Johan de Saintré we have 
met before from Mr, Vance’s pen. Henry the [ourth, and 
Commines’s passages about Louis the Eleventh, will be read with 
great interest ; andsome extracts from Montaigne, although foreign 
to the subject, can surely come amiss to no reader. We recommend 
this volume, as being of a new and much-wanted character, It is, 

of course, properly divested of such impurities a3 the originals con- 

tained, and is to be valued for its amusement and beauty as 

well as for its trath, One word more—has not Mr, Vance, whilst 

conquering old French, been somewhat conquered by modern 

English? The constant use of sentences like this becomes painful: 

“Tn the early part of the reign of the late King Henry the Second, 

there was a duel, at Sedan, between the Baron de Guerres, and the 

Lord de Fandilles, «nd which originated,” &c. Also we noticed 

“Elizabethian” and “more whiter.” ‘These may be merely 

eccentricities of literature in the Middle Ages and later, but they 

should not be reproduced now, 


AN ART-TREASURE.—The Berlin Museum has just been enriched by a 
magnificent acquisition, consisting of a statue of an Amazon of Pentelican 
marble recently excavated in the Vicolo di S. Nicolai di Tolentino. The 
type is that of the wounded Amazons, of which two copies are extant, one 
in the Vatican, the other in the Capitoline Museum. That now found, 
though resembling the Vatican one more closely, is, in the unanimous 
opinion of the archwologists and sculptors of Rome, far superior to both in 
conception and execution. It is altogether pronounced to be the finest 
statue that has come to light in Italy within the last thirty years, It is 
about 8ft. high, and quite perfect, with the exception of a few slight 
deficiencies in the feet and hands, about the proper restoration of which 
there is, in the presence of the two replicas, not the slightest difficulty. It 
was sold to the Berlin authorities for 16,500f, 

THe LAst CONSERVATIVE JOb.—The appointment of Mr. Henry 
Lowther to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Cumberland and Westmorland on the 
day of the resignation of the Disraeli Ministry seems likely to form the 
subject of Parliamentary inquiry. A petition is in course of signature to 
the House of Commons, urging various objections to the nomination, and 
pointing out that in contravention of a standing order of Parliament the 
Lord Lieutenant of the united counties, always a member of the Lowther 
family, has for upwards of a century been notoriously the prominent, 
active, and influential head of the Tory party. The petitioners pray for au 
inquiry into the circumstances attending Lord Lonsdale’s resignation of 
the Lieutenancy and the appointment of his heir-presumptive as his 


a at a time when the late Government was preparing to go out 
of ottice, 
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HOBART PACHA, ADMIRAL OF THE 
TURKISH SQUADRON. 

Tur name of Hobart Pacha occurs so fre- 

quently in the accounts of the present affairs 
between Turkey and Greece that we this week 
publish a Portrait of the Admiral, whose 
resence in the Ottoman squadron directed 
against Crete, where he came from his com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, has done so much 
to abate the hopes of the insurgents by 
blockading the places where they received 
arme and supplies, Some of our readers may 
atill be surprised to learn that Hobart Pacha 
is an Englishman, the third son of the Ear! of 
Buckinghamshire. Augustus Charles Hobart, 
wasborn April 1, 1822, and very early displayed 
that energy of character and strength of pur- 
pose which led him to adopt the navy as 
his profession, @ career in which he rapidly 
advanced, so that in 1851 he was Lieutenant, 
and afterwards became Captain in her Majesty's 
service, In 1848 he married the younger sister 
of Sir Colquhoun Grant, a lady well qualified 
to support him in the arduous duties he has 
since undertaken in the Ottoman service, which 
he entered in 1867, when he _ replaced 
Muschaver Pacha—who was no other than 
Captain Slade, late of the English Marine—as 
Vice-Admiral. It was Hobart Pacha who, 
under the name of Captain Robert, eighteen 
times ran the American blockade during 
the Civil War; and he displays as much sa- 
gacity in council as energy in action, 80 
that the Ottoman Marine relies upon his ea- 
pacity for the administration of its rather 
difficult affairs, 

ARMOURY OF THE PALACE OF 

TZARSKOE-SELO. 

AmonG the most celebrated collections of 
arms to be found in Europe is that of the 
Palace of Tzarskoé-Selo, the celebrated 
pavilion of the Emperor of Russia, ‘The 
pavilion itself is a Gothic structure in the 
midst. of the park, and, though less richly 
furnished with examples of ancient armour 
than either the armoury of Madrid or that of 
Malta, contains many superb specimens of 
medieval art and the Italian workmanship 
which succeeded it. It is, however, the ex- 
amples of Oriental workmanship for which 
the collection is distinguished. They are 
truly magnificent ; and the visitor who is 
interested in the history of war cannot fail 
to be struck with the Hindoo, Turkish, and 
Chinese armour enfbellished with jewels of 
untold valuc, The Caucasian armour, with 
its exquisite tracery, embellishes the walls ; 
and Italian art is worthily represented in the 
principal saloz, of which we publish an Engraving. Six complete 
suits, of marvellous beauty and perfection, are there displayed ; 
while panoplies and banners of the Muscovite armies ornament 
the walls. The great attraction here, however, are the two cul- 
verina which seem to defend the entrance, and are unmatched in 
Europe. A visit to the armoury at 'T'zarskoé-Selo is a treat for the 
artist, the historian, or the archeologist, 


NEW THEATRE AT CAIRO. 

A NEw theatre has been erected at Cairo by command of the 
Viceroy, and, although it cannot be said to be externally a very 
attractive building, we publish an Engraving of it as illustrating 
the advance of European—that is to say, of French—civilisation in 
the East. Speaking politely, the edifice is of “severe simplicity ;” 
to characterise it more pcan me a it combines all the ugliness of 
Oriental negligence with the indecision of the later utilitarian style 
of architecture now so prevalent. among ourselves. The dome at 
the top has some resemblance to an Arab mosque, and the sycamore- 
trees that relieve it add a little to this delusion, Contrary to general 
report, it is asserted that the building has cost very little money. 
The interior decorations are, it is said, remarkable for their beauty ; 
and for these, as well as for the fittings of the saloons, a company 
of workmen and artists were engaged from Paris. The troupe of 
actors and actresses are also, of course, French; and, as their en 
gagements terminate for the season in May, we may soon hear of 
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struggles in the dramatic world to secure places in the Cairo com- 

any. On the opening night the representation of the “ Belle 

élene” obtained a A gs success, under the direction of M. 
Manasse, the / oo character, so intimately associated with 
the name of Madawe Schneider, being sustained by Mdile. Marie 
Rosiés, from the Opéra igeee and the Lyrique. M, Pujet was 
the tenor on the occasion, and received enthusiastic applause from 
the audience invited by the Viceroy to the inauguration. 


OBITUARY , 

Tae Marquis p& Movstigr.—The official career of the Marquis 
de Moustier, who died on Friday week from disease of the heart, of 
which he felt the first symptoms two or three years ago, was 
prosperous, His first entry into public life was under the Republic, 
having been chosen, in 1849, as representative for the department 
of the Doubs to the Legislative Assembly. He took little or no 
part in the stormy discussions of the period, though he attended 
very regularly the meetings of the Conservative Association, held 
in the Rue de Peitiers. On the day following the coup-d’état 
he and his brother-in-law, M. de Mérode, were comprised in the 
Consultative Commission, which was meant to be preparatory to 
the Council of State. After the decrees confiscating the property 
of the Orleans family M. de Moustier, M. de Mérode, and M, de 
Montalembert gave in their resignations, This act of independence 
did not produce any very acrimonious feeling against him on 


Op 
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the part of the Emperor, and it was not fol- 
lowed by systematic opposition, M. de 
Moustier did not manifest any disinclination 
to serve the Government or the country, and 
the Emperor was not averse from having a 
man of social rank, connected with some of 
the best families in France, and of more than 
average ability, in the public service, He had 
never, I believe, served in any subordinate 
diplomatic capacity when he was all at once 
appointed to a post which at that moment 
was particularly arduous, He was eent as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Berlin, in 1853, at 
the very time when Eastern affairs were 
in the most critical situation. No one 
knew what part Prussia would take in the 
quarrel, and the principal object of M. de 
Moustier was to find out the secret, Some 
time after his arrival an incident occurred 
which was much talked of at the time, It 
seems that the King and his Minister, M, de 
Manteuffel, were not agreed as to the conduct 
that should be followed with regard to Russia : 
the former being disposed to declare for the 
Czar, the latter hesitating to engage the 
Government in complications the issue of 
which was uncertain, The story ran that a 
confidential servant of the King was in- 
duced, no doubt for a large consideration, 
to abstract the private correspondence 
that passed between the King and the 
Czar, which was placed every night on a 
table in the Royal bed-room, and which 
the King was in the habit of reading the first 
thing in the morning. The papers were re- 
moved during the night and replaced before 
they were wanted. Before long, however, the 
trick was discovered, and, as might be ex- 
pected, made much noise. M. de Moustier 
was soon after removed from Berlin, sent as 
Ambassador to Vienna, and thence transferred 
to Constantinople. It is said that it was on 
the strong recommendation of Mr, Drouyn 
de Lhuys that he was- appointed to the post of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, which he held up 
to some weeks betore his death. 

Mr. Bett, M.P.—Mr. Charles Bell, M.P, 
for the city of London, and one of the 
partners of the house of Thomson, Bonar, 
and Co., died on Tuesday evening, at the 


age of sixty-four. ‘The proximate causes 
of Mr. Beil’s decease were enlargement 
of the heart and bronchitis. He was 


originally a director of the Ocean Marine 
Insurance Company, but left’ that office 
some time ago and joined the Universal 


Marine Insurance Company. Mr. Bell 
was well known upon the Continent, 
especially in St. Petersburg, which he 


somewhat frequently visited in connection 
with the business of his firm, At a special meeting of the 
City of London Conservative Association, held on Wednesday, at 
2, Gresham: buildings, Guildhalli~Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P., in 
the chair—it was resolved unanimously “that this meeting, 
having been specially convened in consequence of the un- 
expected decease of their much esteemed friend, Mr, Charles 
Bell, M.P. for the city of London, feel it their first duty to 
convey to his family their heartfelt sympathy. They would record 
their sense of his great abilities for public life, and their grateful 
appreciation of the readiness with which he came forward at the 
general election, and the energy with which he carried the contest 
to a successful issue,” 

Carto Carranno.—A telegraphic despatch from Lugano 
announces the death of Charles Cattaneo, Cattaneo was one of the 
most remarkable men whom modern Italy has produced. Born in 
Milian, in 1815, he applied himself to the study of philosophy at an 
early age, and he published several works of a high character when 
the Revolution of 1848 broke out, He was appointed one of the 
Council of War to conduct the Italian insurrection against Austria. 
In that capacity he advised his fellow-members to refuse an 
armistice to Radetzki, which led to the abandonment of Milan by 
the latter. In principle he was a Republican ; and for many years 
he refused to appear or take part in the Italian Parliament, to 
which he had been elected. Cattaneo belonged, in philosophy, to 
the school of Romagnosi, and he was very eminent as a political 
economist, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

THE operatic arrangements for next season are still uncertain. 
We may take it for granted that we shall not be left without any 
opera at all; though, as we get very well through the winter months 
without opera, there seems to be no good reason why we should 
not dispense with it during the heat of summer, There are three 
reports about on this subject, According to one, we are to have 
only one opera—Mr, Gye’s company and Mr. Mapleson’s company 
united at Covent Garden ; @ second report says that the two com- 
panies will perform apart, as heretofore; while a third report, 
started in Paris, calls into existence @ third Italian Opera, of which 
we know nothiog. In the meanwhile, Mdile. Patti is continuing 
her triumphs at St. Petersburg, unaided, as we regret to hear, by 
Signor Mario, who has been so seriously indisposed that during the 
last six weeks he has ouly been able to sing once. Herr Wagner, 


who, it was said, had promised to superinteud the rehearsals of his | 


“Rienzi” at the Théatre Lyrique, has no intention, it now appears, of 
v siting Paris. ‘The production of M, Gounod’s latest version of 
© Faust "—with new ballet-music and other additions made ex- 
peessly for the Imperial Opera—is not expected before the end of 
the month, Mdlie, Orgeni has met with considerable success 
tie Théatre Lyrique as Violetta, in the French version of “La 
‘Vraviata.” At the Fantaisies Parisiennes a new opera by Ricci— 
the surviving partner in the operatic firm known as “the Brothers 
Rieci”—has been brought out, with moderate success, It is entitled 
“Une Folie i Rome,” and seems to be a mixture—and a rather 
copious one—of the “ Barber of Seville,” “Don Pasquale,” and 
*M, de Pourceaugnac.” 

The first of Mr. Henry Leslie's series of concerts for the present 
season was strikingly interesting, as will be seen from the sub- 
jolued programme :— 

PART I, 
The music to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’... ae ous re as 
Motet for double choir, “ In exitu Israel” 
Song, “Ah! Why do we love ?”” 


Mendelssohn, 
Samuel Wesley, 
G, A, Macfarren, 


Concerto for pianoforte in D minor... ... Mendelssohn, 
PART I 
The Song of Miriam ae aa nae ... Schubert, 
Choral Fantasia (painoforte solo, orchestra, and 
chorus) ... aoe ae Fd ... Beethoven, 
Overture, “ Zauberflite” ... Mozart. 


As at one of Mr. Leslie’s concerts last year, the music to “ A 
Midsummer's Night’s Dream” was performed without the omission 
of a single piece, The execution was admirable. The celebrated 
wedding march was all but re-demanded, while the semi-burlesque 
© funeral march,” in memory of the quasi-defunct Pyramus, was re- 
demanded and played a second time, The scherzo, the intermezzo, 
tre nocturno, the “dance of clowns,” the duet and chorus (“Ye 
spotted snakes”) were all given with fine effect. Madame 
Schumann in Mendelssohn's concerto exhibited those high qualities 
which have gained her so wide a reputation in Europe as a pianist 
of the grand school, Schubert's cantata, originally produced in 
England at the Crystal Palace, and already heard last year at 
Mr, Leslie's concerts, was received by a large audience with every 
sign of appreciation, It is well known that the “Song of Miriam” 
as left by Schubert was written only for the piano, and that the or- 
chestral accompaniments to the work have been supplied by Herr 
Lachner, Several novelties are announced for succeeding concerts, 
nmong which may be mentioned a selection from Sebastien Bach's 
Christmas oratorio and the “ Credo” from the same composer's 
mass in B minor, 

In a letter to the Al/gemeine Zeitung, of which a translation 
appears in the last number of the Musical World, Herr Wagner 
gives an account of a visit he once paid to Rossini, in which, as in 
ail that Herr Wagner writes, truth and error are very closely and 
intimately commingled, “ Rossini,” says Herr Wagner, “appeared 
to conclude, not without regret, from my words that I had some 
reason for not being altogether enchanted with the actual state of 
musical matters in Germany, This led him to sketch roughly the 
characteristic points in his own artistic career, giving me to under- 
stand that he believed he should have been better able to effect 
the real development of his powers had he been born and had 
he beea formed in my country. ‘I possessed the gift of facility,’ 
he eaid, ‘and perhaps I might have done something (!!!)’; ‘but,’ 
lhe continued, “in my day, Italy had ceased to be a country where 
serious efforts, especially in the sphere of Operatic music, could 
he encouraged and fostered—in fact, everything great groaned 
under the yoke of a violent system of oppression, and the Italian 
people themselves were reduced to lead the life of sluggards,’” 


NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. Metzler and Co. have just published a very pretty song 
entitled “ Apprenticed : an Evening Song, Old English Manner,” 
‘The words are by Miss Jean Ingelow (and are good, of course) and 
the music is by Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J, W. Bliss). 

From Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co, comes a serio-comic song 
entitled “ Medicine Jack,” written and composed by Alfred Scott 
Gatty, which strikes us as smacking a little too much of the music- 
hall style of thing; but that, perhaps, may be its best passport to 
popularity in these times. 

The contents of Eveter Hall for February are sufficiently varied, 
in their peculiar line, We have—1, Song, “ Brighter Hours,” by 
Virginia Gabriel; 2, Pianoforte piece, “ Devotion,” by Berthold 
‘Tours ; 3, Hymn, “ God is Love,” by G. B. Allen; 4, Song, “ The 
Christian Warriors,” by Albert Leaf; and 5, “Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium” (No, 12), by E. F. Rimbault, 


— 


MADAME TUsSAUD's,—The managers of this exhibition keep pace with 
the changes in the personal history of the age, and carefully minister to one 
of the requirements of the public curiosity, They have just made an im- 
portant addition to their crowded gallery of contemporary celebrities by 
models of the two principal agents in the recent Spanish Revolution— 
Marshal Serrano and Marshal Prim. Both these figures are executed with 
sonsiderable spirit, andwwe have no doubt, with due accuracy and truth- 
fulness. The Marshals are attired in the handsome undress uniform of 
their military rank; and they are both, as might be expected from their 
respective careers, very unlike any type we may have formed of mere dan- 
gerous and desperate revolutionists. They are evidently gentlemen and 
soldiers. Marshal Serrano still retains the air and bearing of an accom- 
plished courtier; and, although the personal appearance of Prim is less 
striking, it does not by any means belie his reputation for brilliant 
intrepidity. 

Tur ALABAMA TREATY.—A petition to the Senate of the United States, 
signed by the Hon. G. B. Upton and others, against the confirmation of the 
Alabama Claims Treaty has been placed at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Boston, for signatures, The petitioners say :—‘: The so-called treaty pro- 
poses to put upon the same footing the claims by British subjects, which 
have arisen under a disagreement in regard to ordinary forms of neutrality, 
and claims of eur own citizens upon the British Government for piracies 
committed by British-built, British-manned, and British-armed vessels, by 
vessels and armaments which left British ports under the protection of the 
British flag, and burned American ships upon the high seas without taking 
them into port for condemnation, and without any action being taken upon 
the part of the s«id British Government, when these atrocities were laid 
before it, to prevent the same; but, on the contrary, these pirates were 
everywhere received with rejoicings when visiting British ports ; and when 
the notorious builder of one of them boasted of the same in the British 
Parliament, of which he was a member, he was received with cheers and ex- 
pressions of satisfaction. This shows, in the opinion of your memorialists, the 
animus of the British Government towards the Government of the United 
States.” The Boston Advertiser agrees with the New York Tribune in re- 
sarding the Alabama Treaty as unsatisfactory and incomplete. It is folly, 
it says, to treat the mere claim for ‘rebel piracies” as the chief outstand- 
ing grievance between the two countries. No question of money reaches 
to the bottom of the dispute. What has to be settled is whether the con- 
duet of England in the war, especially in its earlier stages, was decent and 
justifiable, and whether it is to be recognised as a fit precedent for the 
future, The Boston Advertiser says that the hasty recognition of the Con- 
tederate Government by this country is the great and substantial grievance 
which sinks deepest into the hearts of the American people; and it is 
becanse of the failure to provide for the discnasion of this grievance that 
it rewards the convention negotiated by Mr. Reverdy Johr 4s wnfit te 


and as the settlement af the present, controversy 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 


Tne following speech was delivered by Sir John Lawrence ata 
dinner given to him on Jan, 11 before his departure from India — 
“Sir William Mansfield, Gentlemen,—I thank you much for the 
signal honour which you have conferred on me this day. I can 
assure you that I feel it most deeply. It is now nearly thirty- 
nine years since I first arrived in India as a young civilian, and 


| honour which can fall to the lot of a subject in being the Viceroy 


years I have laboured unceasingly at my duty. My youth, my man- 
hood, my riper years, have been passed in the service of the State. 
During the last twenty-three years, more particularly, I have filled 
some of the most diflicult, and therefore some of the most honour- 
able, posts in the Administration and Government of this country. 
In the early days of my service in India I lived much among the 
people with whom my lot was cast. I won their confidence and 
obtained their good-will, I learnt to understand their character, 
| and succeeded in gaining an influence over their minds, During 
| the terrible crisis of 1857 I profited by these advantages, and 
| was able to decide promptly as to the best course to pursue as 
| one difficulty followed another. I was fortunate enough to find 
the chiefs and people of a great and warlike province willing to 
| rally round me and trust to my guidance, They did right loyal 


service. I shall always feel a deep and grateful interest in their 
welfare. I owe much tothem; indeed, | owe everything to them, and 
to my brethren of the different services in India, But why should 
I confine my acknowledgments in any way ? To what class, indeed, 
am I not indebted? I owe much to all my countrymen in India. 
And now I stand here this day, having, by God’s help, surmounted 
the difficulties and the accidents incidental to a long and varied 
career in a foreign land, about to lay down with satisfaction and 
thankfulness the great oflice of Viceroy of India, I leave it with 
confidence to impartial contemporaries and to posteri y to decide 
how the authority which has been intrusted to me has been ex- 
ercised; I do not shrink from such an examination, But, what- 
ever may be the general opinion of my conduct, whatever may be 
my future fate, I shall always look back with gratitude and affec- 
tion to many of those with whom I have been connected, to some 
of whom I have been greatly indebted for their able counsel and 
their disinterested assistance and support, And now I avail myself 
of this opportunity to entreat my countrymen in India, of all 
classes, to do their utmost in cultivating a and cordial rela- 
tions with the people among whom they dwell. The latter will 
well repay our sympathy and good-will. Without the aid of 
the people we could never have weathered the storm of 1397, 
However great, however heroic the exertions of our own country- 
men in those evil days, they were overmatched in the struggle ; 
and never could have maintained themselves against the over- 
whelming odds to which they were opposed, had they not been 
zealously aided by the efforts of loyal natives. it is no ex- 


aggeration to say that thousands of native soldiers fought and | 


suffered for us in those terrible times. From the Punjaub alone I 
estimate that, from first to last, not fewer than 80,000 native 


soldiers were ranged on our side during the mutiny. In the siege | 


and storming of Delhi, in particular, it is difficult to say how great 
was the benefit we derived from such services, And though at 
first sight and in quiet times the advantages of a conciliatory 
and kindly bearing towards the natives of this country may not 
be so apparent as in times of danger, they are relatively just as 


important; for no business, whether of a private or public | 


character, can thoroughly prosper unless the natives of the country 
are largely employed in it, And now I will say a few words 
regarding some of the most important matters connected with the 
administration since I became Governor-General of India, I have 
been taunted with maintaining a policy of inaction and supine- 
ness, and with indifference to the progress of events in Central 
Asia, I emphatically deny the allegation. I have very care- 
fully watched all that has gone on in those distant countries. 
It is true that I have resolutely set my face against auy proposal 
which, in my judgment, appeared to have a tendency to 
draw the Government of India into active interference 
in the affairs of Central Asia. 1 feel sure that it will prove, 
unless circumstances change, entirely a cardinal error, if we take 
such a step. Such interference must, sooner or later, involve us 
in hostilities there, either with the people or with their enemies, 
probably with both. Our true policy is to avoid such compli- 
cations, to consolidate our power in India, to give to its people 
the best government we can, to organise our administration in 
every department on a system which will combine economy with 
efliciency, and so to make our government strong and respected 
in our vast territories. On the western frontier we should be espe- 
cially strong and ready, but without interfering in the internal con- 
cerns of the adjacent hill tribes, except when it becomes necessary 
to do so in order to maintain peace and security. Active interference 
in the complications of Central Asia would almost certainly lead 
to war, the end of which no one could foresee, and which would 
involve India in heavy debt or necessitate the imposition of ad- 
ditional taxation, to the impoverisument of the country and to 
the unpopularity of our rule, On the other hand, by standing 
fast as long as may be possible on our own border, we can be 
ready to meet invaders with advantage, Invasion may never come, 
but if it do come it should find us well prepared to repel it. If we 
send agents into remote countries where the government is rude 
and the people bigoted and lawless, we subject them to ill-treat- 
ment and insult, which we must be prepared to punish by 
force of arms, I know how strong and how admirable is the spirit 
of enterprise and devotion which would prompt hundreds of my 
countrymen cheerfully to incur such risks; but we must look to the 
national consequences that may result, and I for one cannot say 
that they justify sanction to such undertakings. It has been my 
earnest desire to maintain peace in India; and Iam happy to think 
that peace has generally reigned during my administration. But I 
have not hesitated to engage in war when the honour of the State 


or the security of the country clearly demanded such a course. | 


We have had two petty wars of this character, In the Bhootan 
campaign the enemy was contemptible, but the climate of the low 
grounds adjacent to the hills was deadly, The mountains, covered 
with forest and dense underwood, were most difficult of access to 
our troops acting in suflicient numbers, The object aimed at was 


to punish the enemy, and not to make a conquest of Bhootan, | 


That could have been done, it is true, but it would have involved 
the construction of roads and a large expenditure of blood and 
treasure. Under such circumstances, would it not have been worse 
than folly to have continued the war when the enemy had been 
punished and was desirous of peace? The second affair was the 
late expedition beyond the Huzara frontier, with the result of 
which certain critics profess to be dissatisfied, becanse, in their 
opinion, the enemy was not adequately punished; and because 
the expedition was organised on a somewhat large scale, 
The force employed was what was asked for by the general 
officer appointed to the command, an officer of ability and large 
experience in hill warfare; and his recommendations were sup- 
ported by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. This expedition 
was brought to a rapid and successful conclusion ; and it is generally 
predicted by those who best know the circumstances of the frontier, 
soldiers and civilians, that it will have a lasting good effect on 
the offending tribes, Our relations with the princes and chiefs 
of India, as well as those beyond the frontier, with whom the 
British Government have treaties, have been throughout, and 
now continue, on a very satisfactory footing. Great care is taken, 
in respect to these chiefs who are politically dependent, to stimu- 
late them, where it may be found necessary, to a wise adminis- 
tration of their territories ; and a considerable improvement, for 
the most part, is apparent among them. In respect to many chiefs 
the Government have only had to express satisfaction and appro- 
bation. Thestates of chiefs who are minors are carefully managed 
| by our own officers until these young princes shall arrive at years 


of discretion ; and every effort is made, when practicable, to give 
| them an education such aa will fit them for the duties they owe to 


now I am about to leave it, having attained to the highest | 


of her Majesty the gracious Queen of England in this land, For | 


their subjects. It is a source of much satisfaction to me to feel 
that the important questions connected with the tennres of 
land in Onde and the Punjaub have been brought to a settlement, 
I rejoice, too, that the Government have at length succeeded in 
obtaining a recognition of the vital importance of an extended 
| system of irrigation for India. I have myself long been of 
opinion that no public works could be of so great importance to 
the country. I will not here dwell on other matters of detail, such 
| as the improvement of the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, the education of the people, the increased efficiency of 
telegraphic and postal arrangements, all conducing to the good 
government of the country. I hope I may say with truth that 
there is no department of the State in which some progress has not 
been mace. ‘The finances have been maintained on a sound and 
satisfactory basis, without any considerable additional taxation ; 
indeed, but for the excessive rise of prices throughout India, no 
increase of taxation would have been required. I think that [ may 
fairly say that | shall have the good fortune to make over the 
government of India to my successor in a prosperous and satisfac- 
tory condition, But for the sad prospect caused by the drought in 
Upper and Central India that condition would be quite satisfactory. 
The great want now felt is the scarcity of forage for cattle, in- 
ducing enormous mortality, There is still, however, it is believed, 
food for man; and in British territory we have full two millions 
of acres of land irrigated from canais, besides a good breadth 
of cultivation dependent on wells and the moisture in the low 
| lands on the banks of rivers, lor the most part, the province of 
| Oade has escaped the drought. Some rain also has lately fallen 
in Northern India, and there is still time for more to fall, so as to 
benetit the spring crops, May God in his mercy send us timely 
showers! Inthe mean time, the Government of India has done 
all which prudence and foresight can suggest to meet the im- 
pending evil, Instructions of the most liberal character have been 
issued, a8 you are aware ; and the local authorities have shown that 
| they are fuily alive to the emergency. And now I wish you all a 
hearty farewell, I pray that God may bless and prosper this land, 
that all my English friends may live to see their native land in 
health and comfort! To my many friends friends among the 
chiefs and people of India | would express my thanks and good 
wishes, and | would say to them ‘continue to be true and faithful 
| subjects to her Majesty, and in the day of trial, if that day should 
again come, stand by your rulers as you have stood by me, Believe 
me that you will ever find the British Government your truest 
friend.’ To my successor I wish every good. I trust that his 
| government may be prosperous and successful; and that when he 
| retires from office he may have as good cause to thank his friends 
| as I have this day to thank mine.” 


LENTEN PASTORALS OF IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS. 

CanbINAL CULLEN, in his regulations for Lent, just made public, 
| exhorts that prayers be offered for the Pontiff, in view of the 
| meeting of the General Council next December, that those “ may 
| be brought back to the true fold who are straying in the path of 
error.’ His Eminence adds that ‘Catholics, if Freemasons, 
| Ribbonmen, or Fenians cannot be admitted td the sacraments,” 
“It is well frequently to publish the censures of the Church 
against secret societies and the coustitutions of the Popes against 
Freemasons,” 

Archbishop MacHale (Tuam), in his Lenten Pastoral, expresses 
a belief that, “with the just and equitable disposal of the question 
of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland are intimately con- 
nected the interests of religion, the peace of the country, and the 
prosperity of the people.” He, as well as Cardinal Cullen, looks 
to the coming General Council as a means of restoring the “ happy 
age”’ of ‘“‘one sheep-fold and one pastor,”’ Ireland, in an evii hour, 
Dr. MacHale says, “ was forced to consent to the ruinous compact 
of the Legislative Union.” There is a danger, he thinks, that the 
Catholic people may not be sufficiently “watchful of the suares 
that may be concealed under specious professions of an equit- 
able apportionment of the surplus” of the Church revenues. 
“This 1s a pitfall on which the wisest may have cause 
to tremble, lest the auspicious dawn of the nation’s hope 
should prove more disastrous to its religious freedom th 
the darkest hour of its past religious persecutions.” In illu.- 
tration of this danger, Dr. MacHale refers to the fall of the 
Kildare-place Education Society, which was succeeded by the 
mixed system of the National Board :—* The seed of mixed educa- 
tion, being sown whilst the husbandmen were asleep, grew and 
fructitied into the godless Queen's colleges and the congenial model 
schools,” Dr. MacHale speaks of the result as a “ motley harvest ;” 
the schools, ‘‘ bad from the beginning, are daily getting worse ; 
inspectors, landlords, and ecclesiastics, almost all eagerly competiny 
for the establishment of schools, and utterly regardless as to the 
character of the teachers, the religious discipline of the scholsrs, 
and the quality of the instruction dispensed.” Archbishop MacHai 
further complains of parents and pastors who permit children to 
attend interdicted training schools under contumacious teachers, in 
defiance of the solemn prohibition of the Episcopacy., “ In utier 
disregard of the ordinary, some landlords have been vesting sclicols 
in the board of the miscallead National Education.” Dr, MacHlale 
presumes that a Government formed on the principle of equality 
of the churches cannot with any consistency deny the same principle 
of equality in respect to education, “lt will be the duty of tue 
Bishops,” he adds, “to enter again ere long on this ample and most 
important subject.” The Archbishop finally rejoices that the 
Celtic language is not “dying out.” During his last visitation he 
contirmed 1500 persons, and there were “not twenty of these who 
did not account in their native tongue for the principles of faith 
and duties of morality, including the commandments and the 
sacraments,” 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

City or Lonpon,—Wivh the death of Mr. Bell a vacancy has 
arisen in the representation of the City, and Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild has been unanimously selected as the Liberal candi- 
date. The Baron, who is a native of London, was born in 1sUs, 
and was first returned for the City in 1847, At that time, how- 
| ever, the Act prohibiting Jewsfrom sitting in Parliament remained 
unrepeualed, and it was not until after the citizens of London had 
returned Baron Rothschild at three successive general elections 
that the terms of the cath were modified so as to allow him to 
take his seat, This wasin the Session of 1858, and the Baron con- 
tinued to represent the City until November last, The numbers 
| polled on that occasion appear to leave little hope for the repic- 
sentation of the Conservative minority during the remainder of the 
present Parliament, For the four Liberal candidates 24,088 votcs 
were recorded ; but as each elector could vote for only three can- 
didates, it follows that a concentration of the votes on the three 
Liberal sitting members would have given 832) toeach, Vhe three 
Conservatives polled an aggregate of 18,242, or an average of GUS) 
each, The Liberal majority at the general election was, therefore, 
2249, There has not been a single-handed contest in the City 
since July, 1861, when the late Mr. Western Wood defeated the 
late Mr, Cubitt, then Lord Mayor, by a majority of over 500, 

WestMINsten,—In the event of the petition against Mr, Smith 
being successful, it is rumoured that Sir Johan Labbock will be 
invited to contest that city in the Liberal interest, whilst Mr. 
Smith’s friends talk ot putung forward Lord Claud Hamilton as 
the Conservative candidate. ‘The possible result of the petition 15 
keenly discussed, and a canvass for Mr. Smith's successor, more or 
less active, is going on on both sides. There is more political 
activity now in Westminster than has been seen for many years. 


GENERAL PEEL has expressed a wish that the £900 subscribed by his 
friends and neighbours in Huntingdon for a test nial to him should be 
handed over to the county hospital, There is no dé ar, General Peel says, 
of his ever forgetting his friends, and by adopting tnis plan t 
aflicted and others in toe borough would perpetually be reminded of him 
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THE CASE OF CONVENT DISCIPLINE. 


MonpaAY was the fifth day of the extraordinary 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


out of the Hull convent. Witness was next ques- 
tioned as to her having taken away a skirt from 


convent case” at the Court of Queen's Bench, | Miss Sawin in July, 1864, and thus leaving her 


The evidence of the plaintit! was concluded, 
.ving been under examination three days and a 
uf, The reporter says that she gave her evi- 


she | Withou® sutlicient clothing. 


Her first explanation 
was that this was done in accordance with the 
general regulations of the convent and with the 


nee in a clear and distinct’ manner, and neither | O'dinary change from the winter to the summer 
ving her examination in chief, nor under a| clothing; but witness subsequently admitted that 


vehing cross-examination by Mr. Hawkins, did 

1. hesitate in her answers or prevarica’e in the 
Mrs. and Mr. Saurin, and Father Mathew, 

je of the plaintiff, were several'y examined in 
vort of her statements. On Tnesday Father 
thew stated that the plaintiff! was still anxious 

, become « member of a conventual eatablish- 
nent, but she naturally hesitated about making 
sny  2pplication for admission while the 
sent stigma rested on her character, Mr. 
Patrick Saurin gave an account of his interview 
with his sister atthe English convent in March, 1s66, 
where he went to see her, in consequence of her 
ving written him a letter, He had to wait in 
reception-room some time, When Miss Saurin 
came in he was so distressed at her appearance 
‘hat he could not speak to her for some minutes, 
she appeared weak and totterin nd was badly 
clothed, and she wore a rag of a cap on her head, 
Saurin was afraid that in the state in which 
1e was she could not live long, Sir Henry Cooper, 
ie physician whom Mr, Saurin afterwards took to 
ce his sister, found her most insutliciently clothed, 
md complaining of extreme weakness, nausea, 
want of appetite, and coldness, Her circulation 
feeble, and her hands were almost blue; she 
appeared emaciated, and she was undoubtedly in 
.very week condition, though she was not suf- 
fering from disease, Some laughter was created 
ly the quaint terms in which, in a letter written 
y Mrs, Starr to the Bishop, that lady denied 
wing shown any discourtesy to Mr, Patrick 
:in when he came to see his sister at the convent, 

\ choice and gentle sister,” Mrs, Starr said, “ had 
dhimas nicely asshecould that Sister Scholastica 
could only be seen once a month,” ‘This letter 
ive, as it were by anticipation, some explanation 
of Mrs, Starr's alleged conduct towards Miss 
suurin, ‘They all felt,” according to the writer, 
“that Sister Scholastica was not one of them, but 
liat she was an enemy amongst them, She dis- 
ked the superior and the nuns; the community 
ud not enjoy peace and happiness as a com- 
iounity while she remained, and they longed for 
» day when they might be able to send her back 

1» Dublin, as she was a cloud on the general spirit 
of the community, and a dangerous example to 
e other sisters.’ _ The plaintiff's case was 
completed by the testimony of Sir Henry Cooper, 
\ Hull physician, who spoke of the emaciated con- 
dition of Miss Saurin when he saw her at the 
convent, Mr, Hawkins then addressed the jury 
ior the defendants. He said he should undertake, 
if he was correctly instructed, to remove from the 
ininds of the jury the impression which the state- 
ments of the plaintiff had most likely made upon 
tllem, had enlisted so much sympathy in her favour, 
and had created so much prejudice against the de- 
tendants, He would prove these statements to be 
untrue in many particulars, that they were grossly 
exaggerated as to the remainder, and that they 
rested upon avery small foundation, On Wednesday 
Starr, the principal defendant, was examined 
at great length, and entered into the details of 
Miss Saurin’s alleged misconduct at the convent, 
At one part of her evidence, concerning a number 
of infinitesimal faults of Miss Saurin, the Lord 
Chief Justice appealed to the learned counsel not 
to waste time by further pursuing the inquiry into 
he characterised as mere “stuff and idle 
talk,’ but to get on with the more material part of 
ihe case, Other purts of Mrs, Starr's evidence 
referred to Miss Saurin’s irregularities in the use 
of tea, candles, soap, unripe fruit, and bread and 
butter, Mrs, Starr denied several of the plaintiff's 
statements, which she declared to be utterly false, 
The examination of Mrs, Starr was resumed ow 
Thursday. She said that between 1863 and 1561 
there were continual complaints of Miss Saurin 
from Clifford. At Mrs, Kennedy’s request she was 
removed to Hull in June of the latter year. At 


What 


ler going away she was especially enjoined to | 


limit herself as to the quantity of clothing she 


Was totake with her, but she disobeyed this in- | 


janc'ion. Witness accompanied Mirs Sauriu when 
lett the Clifford convent, and she did not 
iieve that Mrs, Kennedy pushed her down the 
to expedite her movements. She felt sure 
uch a thing could not have happened with- 


ler seeing it. Nor was it true that witness 


tau 
lua 
out 


d more than her fair share of the umbrella on the | 


to the station, Miss Saurin carried the 

ella, She never gave any directions that Miss 

vin was to be deprived of her bedding, nor had 
ever heard of such a complaint until the trial, 
{uess Was next questioned as to reading the 
‘.(rles relative to Miss Saurin’s confession that 
cre found in her tablets, Witness said to Miss 
irin upon the occasion referred to that she would 
ever think of reading entries relative to her con- 
ion, but she adced, “ These entries have no 
cnce to confession, for I see allusions to the 
CLucr sisters.” Miss Saurin replied that the entries 
were not intended for confession at all, but for the 
retreat. “ Surely,” said the witness, “ you do not 
»up the time of the priest in the retreat with 
‘-\racting the other sisters ?” She then said the 
‘tries were for witness, and not for the priest at 
“Oh!” said I, “that can’t be, you would 
carcely reproach me to myself” (one of the 
cutries was relative to Mrs, Starr herself), The 
Withess Was then examined as to the removal of 
’ Saurin’s pockets and their contents, The 
allowance of pockets for a sister was two— 
and one smell—but Miss Saurin had five 
. The pockets were filled with a hetero- 
$8 mass of odds and ends, bits of silk, calico, 
ead, and wersted, But there was also in the 
ket a knife belonging to a Mrs. Hewett, one of 
isters, which had been missed since 1853, 
Saurin was ondered to take out the lining of 
dress, because her dress was double the breadth 
ie other sisters’, So far from Miss Saurin being 
e clothed than the other si in some 
cts her clothing was better, Up to the mo- 
of her cixmissal from the convent she met 

in ho exceptional treatment in regard to her 
ING1, there had been a change 


Mi 


ne 


sters 
ers, 


© riors in Bayrot - street convent, 
m told s Saurin she was at 
yak for readmi u into 


as 


4 a ruse to get her 


in this matter Mi-s Saurin was submitted to ex- 
ceptional treatment. ‘The skirt was taken away 
from her because she was sending to the wash 
every weck more than her proper quantity, The 
general eifect of this part of the witness's 
evidence was to charge Miss Saurin with 
payin more attention to her dresa than ac- 
corded with the spirit of the rules of the con- 
veut, aud with dressing supertiuously, It was 
not true thar she was insuflicient!y clothed in the 
winter of 1801, nor had she complained that she 
was. The skirt that taken from her in July, 
1864, was appropriated to another of the sisters. 
On one occasion she asked for a new veil. Witness 
thought the veil she had was snfliciently good, 
although it was tee years old, and therefore the 
request was refused. The next day her veil was 
torn in two places. She was then allowed to have 
a new veil, It was likewise complained of Miss 
Saurin that she had purposely damaged her 
stockings, her under-clothing, and her towels. 
Witness then denied that she had ever made Miss 
Saurin wear a brass thimble upon a sore finger. 


One of her fingers was sore, but that was 
not the finger on which the thimble was 
worn, She was positive of that. Miss Saurin 


had chilblains on her hands, She was equally 
| positive that she had never ordered her to 
| wash off some tallow which she had put cn her 
hands to soothe the chilblains, She did find fault 
| with her, however, for having taken some tallow 
| without permission, She admitted depriving Miss 
Sanrin of a silver thimble, which was given to her 
| by a Mrs, Grimstone, a lady of the neighbourhood 
and a great benefactress of the convent. It wasa 
| breach of her vow of poverty to have accepted 
anything without leave; and by the rules of the 
convent an article so given was common property, 
aud might be appropriated to any other of the 
sisters, 
of tyranny and persecution, She said that she 
could easily get into another convent, but that she 
would not go, Her tone upon that occasion was very 
insulting, Witness replied, “ The acknowledgment ot 
| faults was not an opportunity for imperfect sisters to 
| give vent to their feelings.” She then pressed her 
| to go into another convent, saying, in effect, that 
the whole community would be very thankful to 
her if she would do so, Towards the close of 1865 
witness was in a very delicate state of health. 
This was principally owing to the worry and 
anxiety she was experiencing on account of Miss 
Saurin, She particularly dreaded lest the charge 
that Miss Saurin had deprived the children of their 
dinners should be made public in Hull, She 
thereupon wrote to the Bishop earnestly begging 
of him to accept her resignation as superior of the 
convent, 


POLICE. 

MANUFACTURING A FALSE CHARACTER.—At 
Westminster, on Monday, Mr. Dennis Baldwin, 
agent to the United Assurance Sick and Burial 
Society of St. Patrick, at the London branch 
oflice, Seymour-street, Euston-square, appeared to 
a summons charging him with neglecting to pay 
Joseph Coutham the funeral money upon the death 
of his wife. The complainant said he and his 
wife had contributed 3d. per week to entitle the 
|survivor to £15 upon the death of either. His 
wife died on the 24th ult., and he applied to Mr, 
| Sullivan, the collector, who failed to bring the 
money, Complainant, not knowing how to bury 
his wife, came to this court, and, having made a 
statement to Mr, Arnold, was recommended to go 
|to the branch office in Seymour-street. 
| there saw defendant, who looked at the book 
land found his wife five weeks in arrears, 
which did not deprive him of the benefit. 
| Defendant said he would lay the case before 
| the committee, and he was tocallagain. He went 
on Saturday week, when defendant said, “ A pretty 
thing you have done; you have been and had the 
advice of a magistrate, What has a magistrate to 
do with us? The committee have granted you a 
certain sum of money, but I am to withhold it 
| until you get that scandalous report taken out of 
| the newspapers.” Subsequently he met com- 
plainant by appointment at this court; but, the 
inagistrate being busy, defendant went away, tell- 
| ing complainant that he would pay him the money 
}then, but was to withhold it till the scandal 
against the society was taken out of the papers, 
| The complainant, failing to get his money, had his 
wife, after a week, buried by the parish, It 
was stated by Mr. R. W. Roberts, solicitor, who 
appeared for the society, that Sullivan had 
| been discharged on the 2¥th. Mr, Selfe observed 
that if the statement of the complainant was 
true it was a great pity some arraugement was 
not come to, ‘There could be no necessity for re- 
tractation of scandal against the society by com- 
| plainant, for he could see none in the report 
before him, ‘The poor man, in his distress at not 
knowing how to bury his wife, had come there 
and solicited advice, and that was no scandal. 
Mr, Roberts urged that the magistrate had no 
jurisdiction, as the office in Seymour-street was in 
the Clerkenwell district, That being overruled, 
he submitted that the magistrate had no power to 
settle this dispute. Mr. Selfe pointed out that this 
cuse could not be termed a dispute within the 
meaning of the rules, because the defendant had 
admitted receipt of the money and would pay it if 
the scandal was removed, He thought it very 
undesirable that there should be prolonged liti- 
gation in the case, He suggested that, if the 
smullest-coufidence was to be placed in the society, 
which he presumed desired to do justice, the case 
should be met fairly and frankly by doing what 
was demanded of honest men. Mr. Roberts said the 
society was anxious to pay all good claims ; if not 
good, it could not be expected of them, Mr, Baldwin 
was put into the witness-box, and deposed that by 
the state of the deceased’s account her husband was 
disentitled to the £1 The deceased's book was 
produced, but Mr. Selfe did not consider, on look- 
ing at the rule and the sums paid, that complainant 
was disentitled. Witness said the committee had 
awarded complainant £2, They gave small grants 
here people were out of the benefits, He was 
red, however, te withhold the money because 


lll 


the complainant had told lies, Mr, Selfe againy DovusLe Murper i’ Portar.—A_ shocking 
suggested an arrangement. He recommended the} double murder has been committed in Poplar, 
society to deal fairly and liberally with the man, | immediately facing the West India Docks. The 
instead of instructing their solicitor to raise legal | victims are an old man, both blind and deaf, named 
objections, He asked if they would be governed} Peter Pearson, eighty-six years of age, and bis 
by the terms of compromise he would suggest, He| granddaughter, Sarah Ann Cooper, aged about 
was answered that defendant was only agent, and | twenty-six. Besides the old man tere lived in the 
would submit them to those who had control of | house his daughter and her husband (Mr, and Mrs, 


About this time Miss Saurin complained | 


the society, Mr, Selfe said that if a claim arose in 
London it ought to be settled here. Mr. Roberts 
consulted with his client, and Mr, Selfe’s proposi- 
tion that the complainant should have £5 was 
acceded to, It was suggested that complainant 
would have to go to the oflice, but, on Mr, Selfe 
intimating that “no credit” was the maxim with 
him, the £5 was paid. 

AN Iscorniginie Taree.—At Clerkenwell, on 
Monday, John Butcher, well known to the police 
as a convicted thief, but who described himself as 
a plasterer, residing at 6, Equity-buildings, Somers 
Town, was charged, before Mr. Cooke, with steal- 
ing from the person of Mrs, Mary Dunkley, at | 
Brill-row, St. Pancras, On Saturday afternoon | 
the prosecutrix was out for the purpose of making | 
some purchases, and, when passing up Brill-row, | 
the prisoner came by the side of her and snatched 
her purse out of her hand, He ran down a court, 
and she followed, but was surrounded by a rough 
mob, and had to leave, She met a policeman, and | 
told him what had happened. Police-Constable 
Job Chappell, 131 Y, said that the prisoner was 
a leader of a gang ot notorious thieves, and had 
been twice convicted of felony, He took him into | 
custody and told him the charge, when he indig- | 
nantly denied any knowledge of it. When at the | 
police-station the prisoner said that he stole the | 
purse, He said he flung it on the Midland Rail- 
way, and that if the prosecutrix would not press 
the charge he would give her twice as much as was 
in it, The prisoner said he was guilty, and hoped 
the magistrate would give him another chance by 
settling the case, and not sending him to the} 
sessions for trial. Mr, Cooke said he should not | 
do so, and committed him to the Middlesex Sessions 
for trial. 

Suam Loan Societies.—At Westminster, on 
Tuesday, in the case of asummons against a person 
for contributions paid into a loan society, Mr. Selfe 
remarked that he had received the following letter 
from Mr, Tidd Pratt, who, from great experienee, 
was well qualified to form an opinion upon the 
subject:—* Friendly Societies’ Offices, 23, A bingdon- 
street, Westminster. Dear Sir,—1 wish to call 


your attention to the operation and working of the 
Loan Societies’ Act, 3rd and 4th Vict, cup. 
110, under which I am obliged to certify the 
rules of loan societies. These societies are gene- 


He 


rally got up by a publican, at whose house they 
are held, and a scamp appointed as secretary. I 
consider these societies us perfect swindles; and, 


from the daily complaints made to me by mem- | W. DUNCAN, Bermondsey, retailer of wine and beer.—R. C 


bers, their widows and children, I am sure that it 


would be very desirable to repeal the Act which } ianguage.—c, JOU 


authorises them to be established, It is my inten- 
tion to apply to the Government to repeal the Act 
of Parliament so as to abolish the establishment 
of these societies. May I ask you, therefore, to 
say whether, 
come before you, you agree with me as tothe mis- 


faithfully, Tipp Pratt.” Mr, Selfe begged to ob- 
serve that he entirely agreed with every word 
uttered by Mr. Tidd Pratt. He considered that it 
was nothing better than swindling. 


him entirely to accord with the views expressed 
that these societies were got up for the benefit of 
publicans, with scamps to act as secretaries, 


An ArtTruL SwinpLe.—William Gibson, aged 
twenty-six years, and described as a traveller, of 
No, 12, Garden-row, St, George’s-road, Southwark, 
was brought before Mr, Benson, at the Thames 


50s. from Mr, John Walker, of the Midland Rail- 


appeared for the railway company, who said this 
was only one of the many cases to be preferred 
against the prisoner, 
obtained £5 by fraud, and he had also gathered 


system of lies and misrepresentations, On Dee, 19 
last prisoner applied to Mr, Williams, the manager 
of the Midland Nailway Company's office, at the 
dépot in Royal Mint-street, and asked him for 50s, 
to pay the cartage of five tons of tan-yard refuse, 


At the same time the prisoner produced a 
paper, and represented that the purchaser of the 
five tons of refuse was a Mr, Perkins, of Arlington, 
near Luton, in Bedfordshire. The prisoner saia 
the refuse was to be sent in trucks to Mr, Perkins’s 
farm, at Arlington, and begged of the manager to 
pay him for the cartage immediately, as the vans 
would take a long time unloading, and he wanted 
to be away. The moaey was accordingly paid to 
the prisoner ; the tan-yard refuse was sent down 
to Arlington, on the Midland Counties’ line; but 
no Mr Perkins has been there to claim it, nor can 
anyone of that name be discovered in or near 
Arlington, The refuse was described by the 
prisoner to be orchilla, It is in reality spent lime, 
old bricks, and other rubbish, and entirely useless 
as manure or for any other purpose, It is still in 
possession of the railway company and they will be 
obliged to throw it on their line, On Dec, 19 the 


prisoner waited on Mr, William Rogers, town 
carmun, of Lower ‘Thames-street, and directed bim 
to send three vans with two horses to each toa 
tan-yard in Bermondsey, and fetch some tanning 
refuse. ‘The horses and vans, with a sufficient 
number of men, were sent to the tan-yard, and 
two of the vans were loaded. The third came | 
away empty. Mr, Rogers’s men were promised | 
silver and beer by the prisoner if they exerted 
themselves and used expedition, but they did not 
obtain either, After the prisoner received the 
50s. of Mr. Williams he disappeared immediately, 
and Mr, Rogers had never been paid for the job, 
Stubbings, who arrested the prisoner on Monday, 
said he was a regular swindler, He found upon | 
him six Hanoverian medals, or imitation sovereigns. | 
They were generally used by magsmen and! 
sharpers. The solicitor for the prosecution said he | 


from observation in cases that have | Newport, Shropshire, draper.—T. TYERS and J. COPE, Leicester, 


His (Mr, Liverpool, 
Selfe’s) experience of cases of this class induced | fT: SAND&RSON, Roby, insurance agent.—J. RYAN, Liverpool, 


Police Court, on Tuesday, charged with obtaining | sr 


way, by false and fraudulent pretences, A solicitor | J, 


In one case the prisoner had | dealer.—J 


other sums by a most ingenious and impudent | Appleby, saddler 


which had just arrived at the station in two vans, | innkee 


should be prepared with three other cases at the 
next examination, Mr. Benson remanded the, 
prisoner until Tuesday next. The prisoner offered 
bail. Mr, Benson— “ Bail! No, J shail not take 
any bail,” 


Tale), and Mr. and Mrs, Cooper, the latter being 
a daughter of the Taffes, William Cooper is a 
boilermaker, and is represented as an indolent 
fellow, more inclined to dissipation than work, 
which led to occasional disagreements ; but he is 
also said to have been very jealous ot his wife. 
On Sunday evening, about half-pist six, Mr. and 
Mrs, Taite went out, leaving Pearson and Mrs, 
Cooper in the house, On the return of Mrs, Taffe, 
at about half-past eight, she found the door 
fast, and, no response being given to her knock- 
ing, she obtained assistance, and an entrance 
was effected. A shocking scene presented itself ; 
Mrs. Cooper and the old man were lying across 
each other on the floor with their throats cut in so 
savage and determined a manner that life must 
have been immediately extinct. A next-door 
neighbour heard scuiling at about a quarter to 
seven, and the old man call out, “Sarah, Sarah !” 
and in about five minutes afterwards she went 
round to the front door and saw Cooper come out 
and shut the door after him, From this it would 
seem that Mr, and Mrs, Tatfe had hardly left the 
house before Cooper came in, and the acting of 
the bloody tragedy could have occupied but a few 
minutes, A large clasp-knife was found close by 
the bodies, and on the sink water in which the 
murderer had washed his hands. Cooper has not 
since been heard of. Amongst the many surmises 
which are in circulation the most probable seems 
to be that Cooper, in a jealous fit, attacked his 
wife, and on the old man giving an alarm the 
ruffian murdered him also, 
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BANKRUPTS —W. WATTS, Keunington-lane.—C, BUCK, 
Clerkenwell-green, jeweiler,— R. HARTW pper Ken- 
ningvon-lane, i —U. L. MANNIN nnon - street, 
wine merchant,— T, Wandsworth. TONE, 


Notting-hil!, omnibus driver.—W, B. BE. 
carpenter,—R HOLLIS, St. Luke's, bask: 
jun., and M, 
Holborn, assistants to a cheesemonger —J. MOKS#, jun., 
Totienham-court d—G. ASHLEY, Maida-vale, burider, 
HATTON, Earl Soham, chief constable.—B BLAKE, Hoxton 


MAN. Newmarket, merchant,—J, NKAVE, Pentonville, 
% R HEMSLEY, Marden, grocer.—W. WOODMAN, 
kK. G. M. B. HICKS, Southwick-crescent, 
nant-Colonel, — 8. SINFELD, Clapham, 
LON, New Kent-road, bake R. K. D. 
reet, Cavendish -square.—S, BROWN, 
censed victualler. A. F. CARY, Bayswater, barrack 
COGGER, Woolwich, greengrocer.— W. WATSON, 
shipwright.—F, WEITZEL, Harrow-road, baker.—M. L. 
LA MOYTE, Brighton,—B. A. JACKSON, Blundeston, builder.— 


yerstock-hul, - 
Oxford-squa 
dairy 


JORDAN, Old Kent-road, carpenter.—A, OFFLEY, St. Luke’ 
baker.—J. O. CHEVALIER, Notting-hill, professor of the French 
'T, Haymarket, artificial flower manu- 
facturer.—H. TARK, Kilburn, clerk.—J. J. MARGESSON, Sud- 
bury, clerk.—J, 8. TANNER, St, Marvin's-place, ‘l'rafalgar-square, 
army agent —G. CROCKER, Westminster surgical-belt maker.— 
A. G. DOWSLNG, Barnsbury.—G. OLIVER, Birmingham, electro- 
piater.—W. OSBORN, Woiverbamptou.—H. PORASTON, Bir- 
mingham, milliner.—A, GARDNER, Southam,—T. BOWYER, 


curries.—W. F. WYKKS, Leicester, currier.—S. TUINTO: 
Spalding, potato merchant.—E, TYERS and 8. J, C. POOHL 


chief arising from their establishment.—Yours | elastic web manutacturers.—P. RUSDEN, Cardiff, shipwrieht.— 


K. HAKDING, Stow-on-ihe-Wold, butcher,—J. G, HOLK, Torquay, 
cabinetmaker.—J. H, WILKINSON and T. CRAG@G, Burley, 
wors' ed-spinners,—J. THOMAS, Allerten, grocer.—J. HADFIELD, 
Sheffield, commission agent.—C MARGEBRISON, Chesterfiela, 
slater.—T. FRAYSELL, Birkenhead, teadealer. -R FURLON 
in-urance agent.—J. HARRIS, (ireat Marton, erocer. 


teadesler.—D, BARNS, Accrington, joiner—H. HORBURY, 
Blackburn, joiner.—R. HATCH. jun., Longton, corndealer,—iK. 
IBBOTSON, Witton,mason.—J, FIN DLOW, Manchester, merchant. 
W WARMISHAM, Altrincham, butcher.—F, ROBINSON, Man- 
chester, money scrivener.—J. STROUD, Eeham, coachmaker \e 
F. SKINNER, Sheffield, coal agent.—H. TREN FLEL 0, 
truiterer,—S, LYON, Thorne, watchmaker.—T. 5M F 
swinford, carwr.—T, BEARDMORE, Ipstone, labourer. — W. 
H. MAISEY, Abercarn, beerhoure-keeper.—W, CLARKE, Newport. 
Moumouthshire, commercial traveller.—T. ROBERTSON, Bir- 
mingham, teacher ot writing —C, BENTLEY. Torquay, tobacconist. 
J. LROTT, ¥. W. WOODFORD, Isle of 
Wi K 
coal merchant —D. KDMUNDS, 
MITH, Ni mpton.—J A. SMITH, Irthliog- 
rough, licensed victualler, HIV ERS, Cwmtillery, innkeeper, 

SISLEY, Su Ives, peinter.— ?, MOOKE, Little Leigh, 
ehoemaker.—J. HALLIWELL, Wilton-cum-Twambrooka, wine 
merchant. —T, KICHARDS, Woodset.on, auctioneer.—C, WILITE, 
Weston-super-Ware, beer retailer.—J. COLE, Bristol, La tO= 
1EPSTONE, Bristol, beer-retsiler.—W. GILLARD, 
ow chandler.—J. MILES, Bristel, earthenware-dealer, 
}LAND, Bristol, commission agent —T. PARKIN, 
. W. ARMSTRONG, Manchester.—C, W. 
MORPHET'T, Leeds, woollen cloth dealer.—W. LEEKS, New- 
market, coachman.—W, LEMONS, Bradfield, farmer,—O, SHARP, 


Beaufort —F, 


Bristol, ta 
H. 8S EN 


Leeds, beerhouse-keeper,—J, LUSHER,  Ashiil, Norfolk, 
blacksmith, —H. BUXTON, Colston sett. blacksmith.— 
T. MORELON, Lincoln. —J. HANDO Wratton, master 


mariner,—D, EVANS, Swansea, iIsbourer.—T. B, THOMAS, 
Swansea, hairdresser.—G. BRICKLYY, Madeley, provision-dealer, 
G, ROSE, Beckington, tuller.—A STAMMERS, jun. , Cavendish 
per.—G. WILSHAW, Hanley, flint-grinder.—B KEARY, 
Birkenhead, baker, —G. RICHAKDSUN, Chester, baker, — ks. 
WALTER, Uffington, brickmaker.—W. HEPPLE, Morton-upon- 
Swale, general dealer.—J. CALLENDER, Stockton, joiner, 
J. DICKENS. Wavendon, butcher —A, YEATES, Brighton, watch- 
maker.—S. CHAPMAN, New Shoreham, beer-retailer,—W. Li, 
POLLARD, Newlyn, fishdealer, 


TUESDAY, Fru. % 


eurgec 
HENDE 
8. 
bill 
‘OH, 

’ » COLE, Ky bert-street, Grosvenor- 
square, rag merchant, —R. MARTIN, Darlington, builder, — 
W. LAWK(E, Great Yarmouth, tar manufacturer —G.W.WINCH, 
Kingsland-road, pak: r.—H. C. GREEN, City-road, cabinetmaker. 
T. ROVER, Leytonstone, carpenter.—J. HAKBOKD, jun, Hoxton, 
dealer in fish.—S. JONAS, »pitalfields, clothier —G' W DAULBY, 
Greenwich tailor.—E. BURROWS, Hounds titch, confectioner,—!, 
MATTHEWS, Goswell-road, goldsmith.—W, WEKNHAM, Tottea- 
ham-court-road.—it, JENKIN, Bishopsgate-street Within, car- 
ah PRY R. HARFORD, jun., Old Broso-street, insurance broker 
1, SHEARD, Hackney, taiior.—3. WAGHORN, Enfield, smith 
W. PRATT, Southampton... JONES, Walsall, groc-r 
SMITH, Birmingham, 
ufseturer,—J, STOCK, Weston-super-Mare, builder... [ NATSII, 
Maindee, hotel-keeper,—J. KEMP, St. Thomas the Apostle, corn- 
dealer,—J. COCK, jus., Sheviock.—J. WALKER, Batley, woollen 
manufacturer. —8. B. SPIVEY, Gomersai, flannel manufacturer, 
J. BAMFOKD, Halifex, teadenler.—G. HILL, tley Moor, fir - 
brick manufacturer —J, SM and J. SHEPHERD, Ciny-cross 
coslery owmrs. W, HAWKES, Kings -Hnil, licensed vic- 
tualler.—J, RIMMER, RK. SINGLETON, Biackpoo, 
kevhead, builders. — 1. 
BRUADTE, Sale, silk 
manufacturer.—G WARGURTON, Manchester, seneral merchant, 
J FARKAN, Belmont, yarn and cloth agen K WHITE, 
Sheffield, coa!dealer.—S. ARMSTRONG, Birmingham, emish.—J. 
J. SMITHERS, Windlesham, licensed yvict er.—D. LAVERY, 
Runcorn, grocer.—J. LOVAPT, Runcorn, ra KE. SHACKLKY. 
Berrow-on-Furness, tailor.—W. L. PARK sit, Roehdale. wool 
sorter.—J. BARTON, Tipton. boat-«t rt. ANSON, New 
Ferry, coaldealer.—J, ©. JOHNSON, Manchester, shovel-maker, 
M, SHEPHEKD, Manchester,—R. ARNOLD, Coventry, brewer,— 
H, MAUS DER, Devoran, tarmer,— J. BAKUN, Accrington —W. 
MATHEWS, Lancaster, clerk in holy orders —E. PEARCK, 
Dundry.—J. H. WHILRHEAD, Market Kasen, builder,—L: 
FEAR, Bristol, confectioner.—L. ADAMS, Sheffield, silver 
stamper—C. J. TAYLUG, Grimesthorpe, engine-smith,—W, 
JON©S, Bovford Leigh, teadealer.—W. BASSFORD, Nottingham 
T. BLOOR, Caverswall, beerseller.—A. EWART, jun., Holmehead, 
warehouseman 1. HURRELL, Ballingdon, builder.—J. BRYAN 
Coseley. lieensed vectuailer. J. Salt, Grantham, farmer. J 
HOLLY, Cam olesforth. farmes.—T. KRAYPORD, Bristo!, grocer 
‘, ¥, SURIL, Bristol G) ALUNVDELL, Leigh, innkeer 


5, Sydenham.—W. 8. HAWG JOD, pantyerh 


Le 
gartitter.—J, ADAMS, Nuneaton, cigar mai- 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES _ 


—— x z a 5 ; . ‘ eu tase 
Fourth Edition, now ready, | ATERPROOF MANTLES. MPORTANT sSTOC K. RYSTAL PALACE.—Great Exhibition of 
$ ispe Having purchased a portion of the CANARIES and other BRITISH and FORRIGN SINGING 
NIUM TUTOR, by LOUIS Always useful, now indispensable, SS and MANTLE CLOTH STQCK of and TALKING and PLUMAGE BIRDS,—THIS DAY ay 
ARMO , for| A large Stock alwaye ready in the newest shades of colour snd DRESS an 81 : RING ar . (Saturday), 
ENGEL, containing the most complete instruction = Pps tab sey Warranted thoroughly waterproof. Messrs. BYLAS, EVANS, and CO., 12, Cannon-street, 13th to Friday, Feb. 19. ? 
r the Instrument with effect, detailed rales As combination of iat Palevota, with Hood: or Capes, 28, to 428. who are relinquishing aoe. ; The aes. exceeding jee aw nomber,, and over £3000 in value, 
ment of the bellows, the keyboard, the use an a i Shai 258 to 384, 6d, at a discount off coat price o! percent, =| comprise gian, Norwich, Lon ok other variety of 
the stops, é< followed by a Selection of ong pet pe 3 Osborne (@ new shape), 258, 6d. to 50s, we shall show it on MONDAY axe. FEB. 8, at Ten o'Clock ; Canaries, sing ly sad in aun ses Blackbirds, | feapios, Larks and 
oy pore ice 5a. ; post-free, 34 stam) 7 A Maboag w. other Bri A, ightingaler Tat Birds - 
By the ETZLER me G0., 37 Great Mariborongh-street, W. Circulars, wine seeds of bast yo ae oe Beveral latge Jobs. of tor hog ‘and Coloured Silks, Household | Parrots, Parakeots,Cockatoos, Love Birds, and other eveiza. Bien 
ee PETER ROBINSON, 103 to OU”, | = Linens and Caliooes, bought for ossh during the recent dopreesion | Admission to the Palace as usual, One Shilling each day (excepi 
EMY’S PIANOFO RTE TUTOR. AMILY MOURNIN G, | !utzade, and held over b ™ foe this occasion, Horrocks's Long- Seturday), ouines Beason Tickets free, Present issue dates 
= P F 3 | clothe below the whol je list. price, welve months from Feb. |. ; 
H Price 5a ; post tree, pony eae of music. made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be | © 7 All goods marked in plain figures. Nore.—The Show being held in the Tropical Department, ix 
This popular work iikastcetes kia Y children and for self- | Obtained at the most reasonable prices Business hours during Sale, Ten till Six, rendered peculiarly agreeable at this time of year. 
fapled f° oe ata f iy explain d, It contains 4 new at PETER Rosthson’s. PLS. We respectfully to state that during the progress of A good opportunity for the purchase of pet birds, 
ary eee ing ane, and a large selection of popular Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, % al parte of | the above Sale it is impossible for us torend Patterns of any goods. ; : 
od ap ingered exaccikes, scales, preludes, and drets, England (with dressmaker, if desired) Pe er itneeations ta D, LONSDALE and CO., HRISTY MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S 


Rand CO, 37, Great Marlborough street, W. or telegram ; and Patterns are sent, wit 29, 30, 31, Aldgay nd t, Mitre-streot, City. 


MRETZL® as HALL, Piccadilly.—EVERY NIGHT at Hight ; Wednesdays 


all parts of the world. and Saturdays Three and Kight, Allthe Year Round, The Com- 


‘The Court and General Mourning Wereheuss, 
jon. 


Z0N'S . 
, ‘ t > » for the 262, t-street, ICHOLSON’S SILKS for 1869, y now permanently increased to Thirty-one Performers, all of 
FRAGMENT, by, Mendeleonns, fssampe | The argnt and moet senomiea!Scurniag Warehouse in Rurope, Peipeens of Cigeonert rest Gee | SOD Foci be nan meee 
anoforte. - Vas eet > + BINSON'S. , St. Paul’s-chure on h 28. 3 1, SB. F i, 5 
HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCFIONS FOR PIANO OY. Sena D. ——____—— (cetuae of Cheapside), ‘Loudon. ‘The Christys never Perform away from St. James's Hall 
Edition, 70 large fxtto pogee. Ppen' » *| As m Guarantee for Wear the Maker's Name in woven in the Soe EES ee NRT Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Went rics CATECHISM. OF THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. Piece, ICHOLSON’S DINNER SILKS for 1869. | ~~ 
loth Edition, Is. * No children learning music should bewith-| ~¥ 7 PpPRERIOR BLACK SILKS, Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free. HE SIAMESE TWINS.—These wonderful 
out it. . . . Toschools favalusble”— Morning Ghrontele. ait by Tappiasier, Bonnet, and other celebrated Makers, 50 to 53, oe Poul’s-churchyard Living Curiosities are now APPEARING at the EGYPTIAN 
Music for the use of Teachers, ‘ieaetas sort ht post-frea, | PETER RO INSON would invite the especial attention off | ——-—s——s«Keorner_ of Cheapside), London. | HALL, Piccadilly. Receptions during the Day as follows :— 
much enlarged, and supvlied on app’ cm ely tet ard parle! purchasers to the superior makes and qualities of bis = ae x From Twelve until Une, admission Two Shillings ; from Half- 
London: ROBERT COCKS aad Co., New Burlington: 4 BLACK SILKS, ICHOLSON’S BLACK SILKS for 1869, | past Two until Half-past Four, and from Six until Nine o'Clock, 


admission One Shilling. 


OHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


Patterns of £10,000 worth post-fres. 
50 to 5%, St. Paul's-churehyard 
(corner of Cheapside), _London, 


, 7 dé th reasonable prices at which they are sold, He now 
HE VILLAGE CURFEW. By KUHB, | wreiie wrod useful Black Silks from 45e, Uo 70s, the Full Dress, 
‘Transcription for Piano, “Mr, Kuhe has happily canght ‘and superior and most enduring qualities from 34 to 10 gs. 


‘of Gounod’s melody, and invested it with a new grace Patterns free.—Address Peter Robinson, 255, Keeent- ee ee ee ee cand 

Lemp lave in which he bes treated it.” —Review. Seno for —-———— ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES f be t 
Hf DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-stroet, {Ss or oo 
24 tamper. — Cet - = OODH, GAINSFORD, and CO., Borough, N 12 Ladies throughout the United Kingdom | are SS es in Quality 
v sE, inv to write for ‘atierns 0! ew Dress Materials post- $$ ——_——_—_—_—_____- 

OBIN ADAIR. By BOYTON 8M x NON EL Boneh s free. The following are among th Ities, in all colours :— 3 ’Ss ES \E 
For "Piano, “This is a most effective arrangement of ® i19, 190, 121, 122, 123, Borough, 8B. The Chéné Malabar Clack So el. ae 12 yards. gp CBBOtOn S ESSENCE OF Corres. 
‘The Sultana Reps is we. tld. ,, 10 ,, alia ge a 


The Shot Droguet . 
The RepsdeSuez « +. 
‘The Broshé Camlet .. ° 
‘The New Persian Poplin .. 
All-Wool ee 


fevoaritanir Oy etalent a TnWAWT, 17 Osforé-etrete PyNEARGEMENT and ALTERATION 


( STILLY NIGHT. For OF PREMISES. c 
Qrz RLM 8 Thia celebrated Irish OODE, GAINSFORD, and co. ine 


fs 6d. ,, 12 of superior Coffee, 


Pea ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
is 


i excellent style by M. ¥. De Paris, Sent ctfully to intimate that, finding it necessary to 
Melody in treated in an excellent syle 7 MM gtreet, Enlarge thir present, Establishment,’ they have svcoveded in ‘The Arabian Twill Lin in Bottles with 
for 24 stamps. re P The Magdala Cloth ase at 
~ a LOP. — CHARLES obtaining the adjoining houses, ‘Nos. 117 and 115, Borough, which _ pasds ac $ a tlase uae 
- — they are about to rebuild ; and, to further promote the coavenience oe - ; 
HE Fo i” capital, spirited, and excel- | and comfort of their customers, they intend also to remodel their ae tery a ie He ue id is Be _) CBEETOR'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
lant Galen will soon be Tip-top in popularity.” pent for Is. 6d, Present premises, The Abyssinian Kepa.. .. 198. 6d. ,, 10 | saven time, 
DouFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-atreect. = RIOR TO COMMENCING THESE pene Silk Reps, 25a, co ale. 64. 5 best made, 566. oa. the Rees is soonemieal 
= ——- >a = 4s 4 OBR ; uvaix Reps,with Flowers Embroidered by Hand, 22s. 6 @ Housekeeper. 
, r WALTZ, ALTERATIGNS, G., G., and Co, have decided upon | the Dress; French Merinos from 1s. 4}d. yard, in all Colours. FETE Sine 
G ODE REY'S GOL ial BE A UTY Walt The clearing out, as far as practicable, a large portion of their valuable Patterns post-tree. OHNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
JT The most beautiful FL ton Vales By Charles | Stock, especially such as would be most liable to injury. They Nicholson's, 50 to 62, St. Paul's churchyard, London. Dis paid : 
Flower Girl Waltz * and ‘a STEWART. 147, Oxford-street, | Will therefore offer, during the month of February, commencing —____—_—— - — av 
Godtrey. Sent for 24—DOFF any —— on Monday, the Ist, the whole of their Stock, from the following in Hotel 


N OLIRES ANTIQUES, 

SEWELL and CO, have bought, at a large discount 
from the cost price, # BANKRUP'T’s STOCK {ot rich Moires 
Antiques, and will sell them at the following extraordinary 


Departments. — 


: G OF GIRLS,—The Five —— 
ee Siaacecsirs DOMESTIC A’ a CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 


MAGA/IN#, containing the Letters referrea to in the Journals of 


JouNston's ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


is convenient 


RICE ses Ebay h ; ; 
be sent for eo ele ERE | prices—viz., Shee, dee, and 4) ge, the Full Dress; ususl price Pee 
the day upon the subject of the Whipping of Girls, wall Seer ~.. | obew. to Shes. Upwards of 5000 yards of Black Gros Gratu and i 
Se.—-London : WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster-row. S# AWLs, MANTLES, and SEALSKIN Peek te Soi Ihde to 38.94. per yard 4 so 5 in Offices. 
—- — y Ss Compton use, Frith-street and Old Compton-strest, Soho- . iy <) 53 ’ ” 
THE NEWEST FASHIONS IN BOILETS FOR BOTH LADIES | h7_ is TEE 2 square VW. — P : ho: oJ OHNSTON S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
ND CHILDREN.—THE B PATTERNS } it~ + ‘ » na : ; é i eR) iy 
WORK One Shilling, or the Janvary and February Numbers NGLISH and FORE IGN SILKS HEAP DRESSES.—Reduced Prices. suitable for use 
f fren (Black and Coloured) ; - on board Bhip, 
lor 8, post 20. AN’S DOMESTIC NZ, Hoary Aberdeen Linseys, 26 in. wide, 444. @ yard. Scovch ———____—. ee 
5 . 2 vol Serges, 31 in. wide, Is, O}d. ack round Woo 5 2B, ire] ered 
BE BNGLISHWOMs vb for Ladies Sais i A N Cc Y D R E 85 M A T E R 1 A LS printed with Gold, Violet, Blue, pao an White figures, all ofa. J OHNST ON 5 ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
| HINE. a yard, r 
Tishied, the teat of its suitableness being ite increasing circulation. . COSTUMES, ep Patterns post-free, HENRY GLAVE, for export 
Te ae cee Children’s Clothes. Ball Toilets in all the various Fabrics S34 Wo 587, New Oxford-street, W.C, to all Climates. 
Large Piate. | Household Information. . = 7 = ——- — 7 : 
Hare Cont gee intareet | Rntertainments and Concerts AMASK TABLE-LINEN|(YHEAP DRAPERY,—Odd Lots and] TOHNSTON'’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 
Paria News—Court News. Brides’ Toilets. Winter Dreases. SHEETINGS ; BLANKETS and FLANNEL Bemnants.~We shall continue until the end of February to To be obtained, 
London : WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster-row, = - ———— _ | CLEAR OUT, at extremely low prices, large cheap lots of useful by order, through 
IBBONS, Lace, Flowers, Fancy Hosiery, Goods in various departments, some being slightly soiled. Merchanta, 
In the Next Number of Trimmings, &., being specially liable to injury, will be | CAtrisege paid upon all parcels above 20s. in amount. -~—- ~—-—_— ———- -- — 
H E ( oO R N H I L L M A G A Al N E caneved ot very reluced cohen pecially ) ’ Suntvaem pass - fove at frequent intervals from almost every OHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
} 4 “2 SS = railway station in London, 
i com BAY “ED . HENRY GLAVE, Cheap Weat-End Drapery Establishment, 534 is supplied, in 
NEW STORY BY CHANLES READE, HE ABOVE ABRANGEMENTS will not | ost new Uctord ‘street? Wee. the Ul Kigtom, 
a} 3 2A BINET FURNITURB - _-—— _—_—_——_ -- by Grocers and Chemists, 
titled interfere with their CARPET and CA F 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. EsTABLISHMENT, with this exception, that all old patvern Prepared bd JAMES JOHNSTON, Paisley. 


Houstvoup LINENS, Sheetings, Long- 


DER, amd Co., 15, Waterloo-place, Brussels Carpets, aud all accumulated stock in Worsted Damasks, 
Bmp = _— + Reps, Chintzes, “ke. and a large quantity of Lace, Muslin, and 


DIANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE | Lenoicurtains, wail share in the reduction throughout the mouth 


LET on HIRE the following PIANOFORTES Siueer | (.0ODE, GAINSFORD, and CO, 
. Pianet! ALBIUN HOUSE, 
119, 123, asi, 122, 123, Borough, 8.6 


iy RY'S CARACOAS COCOA 
owes its pecoliarly fine flavour and especial ex- 
cellence to the celebrated Caraccas Nut and other 
choice growthe of Cocoa with which it is prepared. 


BY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons under Homceopathic treat- 
ment, as well as to others in delicate health, a 
valuable and favourite article of diet. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS'’S COCOA. 
Grateful and Comforting.—The “Ciyil Service Gazette" 
remarks The singular enecesa which Mr. Epps attained by his 


e SEWING-MACHINES work both sides alike. For 

. Tailors, Outtiiters, Mantle-makers, Bootmakers, 

Upholsterers, Saddiers, and ovhers..W. F, Thomas and Co,, the 

original Paventees, | and 2, Cheapside; aud Kegent-circus, Uxtord- 
etree. 


BREAKFAST DRES~ES ! 
IN WASHING SATIN, 2lr. 
IN WHITE PIQUS 17a, od, 
IN CULOURED CAMBRICS. 14s, 9d. 
IN TWILLED FLANNEL, 2ta, 
Made up in the newest style and best taste, and will be found 


Easy Terms, at 2, 2}, 3, and 4 guineas per quarter. cheaver than buying the material and having them made at home. ‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'’$S STEEL PENS, | homo» »pathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by any 
Ware- Rooms, 164 and.105, Bishopsgate-street Within, H.C, All Colours warranted Fast. Patterns and Illustrations post-free, Sold by all experimentalist.” Prepared solely by JAMES EPPS and CO., 
'. a wctons ae 2 Mrs, T, G. YOUNG, Ladies’ Outtitter, Stationers Hommopathic Chemists London. Sold by the Trade in all parts, 


in }lb., 4)b., and 1 Lb,, packets, tin-lined and labelled. 


Moore and MOORE extend their Three- 128, Oxford-strest, London, W. _ throughout the World. 


years’ Sytem of Hire to Purchase to all parts of the United | SIMPSON and COMPANY (JOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY, 


TO HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS, 
yon Ahew toes pagaie-street, KC. 
Kingdom, carriage eae a Sa anda FIXED SUM in Case of DEATH, 


HE NUTRITIOUS COCOA EXTRACT, 


* For Silks, For Ribbons, caused by Accident of any kina 
-" fs HORSES and CATTLE. 
NOS LET on HIRE for an Period Shawls, Hosiery, may be secured by a Wolicy of the for 
| a THREE YBARS' SYSTRM OF PURCHASE, Manties, Gloves, BATLWAY FAasSkNOKRS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, Fe will pet a! Hieeas tebe eontition when all other mueas bave 
men: of y description an ice. i dace, » Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, Insures £1000 at Death, a 
P. GHEY. Maker, A ein bishopegate eieent Withine EC, Drapery, Trimm ings, and an Allowauce at the rate of £6 per Week for Lnjury, It will bring « flee Ledlepy belenrebeepecrd — have fatled. 
. ESLABLISHED 1828, Priuts, Haberdasnery, :, Offices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Kegent-street. ws ~ 8 produce. 
pee — —_---— - Furr, Flowers, — WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary Horses ted on the Nutritious Cone are always 
Wn, > Late, 49, 50, and 53, Farringéon-street, E.C., tetas chases lot re in the Fie 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS for pulled down for City I ements, > . r , Winners at the Steeplechase, 
10 ALBUMS, &c —Beantiful Views, Rich Chromo-Litho- piled down y Place of Busines, ASHING-MACHINES.—The VOWEL Firet at the Post, 
graphs, Humorous aod Fancy Sketches. Post-free, 3s, 64, 300 Farringdon-street. WASHING-MACUINE has received qleven Silver Medals | |. and Invariably take Prizes at the Agricultural Shows. 
Serlous, 78, 60.—J, REY NO! 174, Strand. NB, Z. Simpson and Company are now offering ® parcel of Plain | and First Prizes 1868, including @ large silver medal and ten gold Bell's Life,” July 4, 1868, eaya :—"' It is the finest and cheapest 
— and Fancy Colonred Silks considerably under price. The lot in- — yeaah _— the King ot Baedes and Nerway, | Cattle Zoot ta-ehe moar .” ere PS, 
‘ancy Silks, 23s. 9d, the Drees of 12 ters of appro’ arts of the globe, the last two yea: 250 Feeds, as Sample, rent free to an: rees for 
ARION and OO, ofaies abous 3000 yarde of Fi sai " ™ saeetnily. Hees New Untelogas, free byrpost’ BRADFORD and | J. LIVESEY, Manager, ‘North British Cattle-Bood Company. 
yards, ‘all bright jogue, po 
reonen rer oe 66, Farringdon-street, B.C. OU., 63, Fiest-street, London ; and Cathedral-seps, Manchester, | Londen Dépot,'173, Bishopsgate-street Without, 
Publishing department on the firet floor. BAKER AND CRISP’S EAUTIFUL HAIR Wises soa tak 
Photographs of all Kinds on View and for Sale, . 
— 5 LACE ANGLAIS,—SPECIAL, Mrs. 8, A. ALLES’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER never LENFIELD 
AGIC FLOWERS do not contain any G Plain and Printed, and -orhag quickly Repti! Ohhh Teg pm igen d oe STARCH, \ 
eter: : permanent, and suitable for the ew Fancy Dresses. m4 7 ” see that you get it, 
Cont, meee Dress Jy , red teeta os development affording an Our usual large Variety, from 6s, 94. Full Dress, altace baceotens srewth 3' pine ee bee ger tie as inferior kinds ore often snbetiouted 
immenee amount of amusement. In boxes, containing six, ls. ; by Patterns free dye, In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. Sold by Chemiste and for the sake of extra profits. 


Perfumers.—Dépot, 266, High Holburn, London, 


post, Is, 1d —Wholesale and Export of W. T. COOPER, 26, Oxfora- | ————— aan WEST CENTRAL 


RNING WAREHOUSE, 


INAHAN’'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED EXHIBITION, 1865, This celebrated old Iriah Whisky gained 


ILMER'S Easy-Chairs, Couches, and Sofas. M ou 


for VALENTINES, is.—The Shakeepsrian, Cupid’s Magnet, | the Dublin Prize Medal. It i« pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 

The best made. £0) Seren hopes conmnnlly Pep bre the! FAMILY and GENERAL MOUBNING vra’s Keepsake, and the Medimval, oF the Fan Valentine, | very wholesome. Sold in bottle. 3a, 8d. each, at the retail houses 

selection and immediate ig . el ~~ er toe an ~ 24 of every description, 3s, 64, List on application.—E. Rimmel, rerfumer, 6, Strand ; | in London; by the agents in the principal towns of England ; or 

Sreehe. W. saa oo ot cod $6, Ubarlee-st. An Illustrated AT SHE BOSE RRAOOeS BLS PROMS. 124, Regent-street ; and 2, Cornhill, London. wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W.— Observe the 

ot. . ’ '" al * EE — od "4 ” 
Catalogue prst-free, 298, 287, 288, 229, 280, High Holborn. 208 sal FER Oe One Senne es Ns Le 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1467. 


URE PIOKLES 
SAUCES, JAMS, snd TABLE DELICACIES, 


; BURTON, GENERAL : . 
Se ieee by appointment to S HIRTS—WITHERS'S SHIRTS, 


‘The above Ales are now being supplied in the finest con- 


Be ee Free cian uprerds, of 700 ilamrstions of is Best ieoeeiats aed Well Made, Of the highest qualléy: manutessared by dition, tn bottien and in cask, by FIXDLATER, MACKIE, aod 
Fo Ped STOCK of Silver and Electro-Plate, HENRY WITHERS, 9, Pouliry. a _ Sou pts Reet Bhi . 
Nickel Silver and Urns and Kettles, Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, + IO0-NUT TOIL POWDER 
Dish Covers Lg te Dishes, Clocks and Candelabra, @ECURITY against LOSS and MISTAKE. and ether Condiments, ; ; agora a natural Suen viene rhe y 
eat ndera, Baths and Toilet Ware, 4.) Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING are sold retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the and softness attainable by no other means, 2s. bd. per box. Bold 
Marble Chimneypieces, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, INK. The ‘best and blackest for marking Crests, Names, and Manntestory, Sehe-nquate, Senden, everywhere.—PIESSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, London. 
Kitchen Rangon. Redding and Bed-hangings, inistale, Be. —— ser pense Weartng Apparel Oe. ite. z : _ — = TS Bit AAAI DIE EEE 

1 ti re] on ond, 10, i i : 
— ed room canines Furniware, | SpReur WITHIN London’ ‘wold bp all Chemists, Stationers, ac | PPIPER'S Patent Machine Oil does not clog} TNDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S 
with Liste of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms ‘Trade Mark, A UNICORN, in working sewing, washing, printing. and agricuitural machines, PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or GLOBULES ia the enc- 


cessful and pepular Remedy adopted by the Medical Profession fer 
Indigestion. Sold.in bottles and boxes, from 2s., with full direo- 
tions, by Thomas Morson and Son, 31, %3, and 124, Southampton- 
row, Russul-oquere, London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists ; 
but ask for 


at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, — 


Sno é, Perry'e-piace ; lathes, locks, mangles, and machinery of all da, Retail every- 


\, Newman-yaré, London. MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and | where; and wholesale at the Works, 3, Chepel-st., Finsbury, B.C, 


$ UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. — Mesers. HARDING, = 
AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the | xappox, and BI&D, 65 to 70, Fore-street. City, being compelled REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 
bead with this Wash, in two or three te the hair | by the Metropolitan Railway to give up their Premises, are selling The Teething of Infants forms one of the chief anxieties 
becomes ite original colour, and remains 60. 10s. 6d., sent for | the whole af their first-class stock at cost price,—N.8, This t#® | of mothers, but Mrs. JOHNSON’S AMEMICAN SOOTHING 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218, High Holborn ; and all Cheminta, very advantageous opportunity to parties furnishing. SYRUP, FREE FROM ANY NARCOTIC, affords immediate relief 
= = to the gums, prevents convulsions, and during forty years has 
attained a world-wice reputation. Mothers should see Mrs. 
Johnson's name on each bottle; also that of Barclay and Sons, 


“Morson's * Pepsine, 


EAKNES8.—The finest TONIC is 
WATERS'S QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a stomachic 
stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c,, at 20s, per 


AIB DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, HE STRONGEST MAN IN THE WORLD 


London, ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes super- cannot break the EVERLASTING PORPOISE-HIDE BOOT- | 95, Farringdon-street, dozen.—WATERS and WIL'IAMS, the Original Makers, 2, 
fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect to the | LACES mace by GILL and CU., Curriers, ae , 1%, B Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2e. 9d. a Bottie, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 
skin. Price 3s. 6d, ; sent for 54 stamps. Had of all Chemists. Go.den-equare, 1 nndon, W. Price la. rer prir ; by pest, 1¢ srcesge ¢ 
- six pairs for Ss, Sole Consignees of Vivant’s renowned French EATING'’S COUGH LOZENGES,| TOR COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA 
Du for Boots and H. is. and Is, 64. can. td J ’ mn M 
LEGANT PERSONAL KEQUISITES. une ee What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than | fl’ the great REMEDY of the day is Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, ONS ULT NIGCOLL neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections ? | CHLORODYNE : a few doses will cure incipiont cases. Caution : 
for promoting the wth, improving and besutifying the Hair. The firat and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, | The extraordinary medical reports on the effi of chlorodyne 


Sold in bexes, ln. 14d. ; tins, 28, 94 each.—T. Keating, Chemist, 79, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &o, 


N ORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 

MEDICINES — Read the REPORT of the BRITISH 
COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston-road, London, for 1869, To be 
had of all the Hygeian Agents throughout the World. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIO SALINE, 


Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Eruptive Amtections, Bea or Billous Sickness, and Head- 


render it important that the public should obtain the genuine, 
which is now sold under the protection of Government aut! orising 
a stamp bearing the words “ Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” July 16, 1864. Sold in boities, 
In, 1gd., 2. Sd, and 4s, 6d,, by all Chemista, Sele manufacturer, 
J, T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS,— 


Enchanting Complexions.—The many varieties of Skin 
Diseases, which daily obtrude themselves upon the Public, 
chiefly arise from # tainted condition of the Btooa. For their 
removal Holloway’s Ointment should be applied to the affected 
parte, 


WLAND~’ KALYDOR, on all DISEASES OF THE HAIR, Free of Charts. 
for the Skin «nd Complexion. and removing cutaneous defects ; AIR REsTURED and BALUNESS PREVENTED by 

‘and ROWLAN Ds’ ODONTO ; or, Peat DENT'FRI°E, NICOLL’S ELECTRIC HatR REGENERATOK. Sold tn bottles, 
for rendering the Teeth sound and white and preserving the gums | 2%. 6d. Every description of Heir remedelled for Ladies in the 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for ROWLANDS’ Articles, | newest style of fasion, at low charges. If your bair is weak or 
———————————————— falling off have it cut, singed, sham d, and the Rest. rer 


. Ri plied, 64," by NIVOLL, Haire a 
MAES GALVANIO, APPaRat,| Wate Sn eg a 


, Indigestion, Debility, Asthm &c. Send 

Mescaler Powe, Teiaisa Me: 40, Addlcon-rosd, Kensington, for PURE NEWFOUNDLAND COD-LIVER 
his pamphlet, which contains the particulars of the most extra- OLL.—Recent Importation.—Analysed and reported on by 
ordinary cures, Dr, SCOLT, M.D, LRCP., F.L8, &¢.—"“sir,—l have much 
—— petre in bearing testimony to the purity and excellence of the 
AYE’S WorRSDELL's PILLs,—The Nerves Laver potas hd you. Lbave eyo 4 — aad 
tested pears purely 0 | ic ur! a! oO me - 

& R garethoes Sem eaphe e Thich, spreading weg , we of press weight with regard to its therapeutic value—indeed, | may OUT or BRHEUMATISM is quickly 
ofthe body, Lf they be disordered, violent Headaches, Rheumatic thas & % oe genuine end ofthat 6 Tish Oil os oe eneeen Relieved and Cured by, that celebrated 
‘Afections, Lowness of Spirits, and a of utter are | C80 employ. HENRY SCOTT, My 0: place, | edicine BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


rod . For all Nervous Complaints use Kaye's W: "s Pills A a 
prognee d by all Chemiets, at Is. 144, 28. 94., and 4s, 6d, Half-pints, 1s. 6d. ; Pinte, 28, 6d,; Quarts, 45, #4., Tenperial : /* obtained through any Chemist. 
. ‘/, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 9, Catherine-street, 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-8trand, in she Countyot Middlesex, 
by THOMAS FOX, 2, Catherive-streot, Strand, atoreraid,— 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY !3 ,1869, 


